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10 STOP ICE DAMAGE 
10 SPRINKLER SYSTEMS 


Impairment of Cold Storage Warehous- 
es Discussed at N. F..P. A.’s Annual 
Meeting in Chicago 








AUTO ENGINE SPECIFICATIONS 





Experts Discuss Engineering End of 
the Business—Three Days’ 
Sessions Held 





The National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation held its annual meeting in Chi- 
cago this week. The usual gathering 
of engineering experts attended the 
sessions. Three of the most important 
s"bjects discussed were dry-pipe 
sprinkler systems in refrigerator rooms, 
suggested specifications for automobile 
combination chemical engine and hose 
wagon and automobile combination 
service ladder truck, and standardiza- 
ton of pipe and pipe fittings. There 
were three days of sessions. 

The report of the Committee on Au- 
tomatic Sprinklers, of which C. L. Sco- 
field is chairman, was particularly in- 
teresting, because of complaints of ice 
formations of such a character as to 
seriously impair the automatic sprink- 
ler protection in a number of cold stor- 
age warehouses. The committee has 
been studying adequate preventive 
measures. A uniform blank was dis- 
tributed by the committee for testing 
dry-pipe systems in refrigeration rooms. 
It will not be adopted until given fur- 
ther thought. 


Various Measures Already Adopted 
Technically, there is danger of such 
ice formation from the presence alone 
cf the priming water of the dry-pipe 
vaive, ignoring entirely any moisture 
that may enter the system through the 
air compressor or by other means. 
Among the various measures that 
have already been adopted or recom- 
mended are: Calcium chloride reservoir 
in the discharge line from the air com- 
pressor, ammonia cooled desiccator or 
freezer, oil seal on priming water of 
dry-pipe valve, calcium chloride reser- 
Yolr in the main riser above the dry- 
Dipe valve, separator in the discharge 
line from the air compressor, air suc- 
Con from freezer room, by-passes in 
ke sprinkler lines in which the ice 
crystals may build up leaving the 
Sprinkler pipes free, greater pitch to 
the sprinkler piping and use of a great- 
*- number of flanged connections, main- 
taming at least one foot air space 
Were possible between the sprinkler 
Mping and the refrigeration coils or 
aauntton of piping where in contact 
r in close proximity to such coils, 
teatranging present methods of air 


(Continued on page 16.) 
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“ Ghe largest fire insurance company in America” 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 





Cash Capital, $6,000,000 
ALL BRANCHES OF FIRE INSURANCE. 
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Established 1809 


North British 
and Mercantile 


Entered United States 


aa Insurance Co. 


Policyholders protected by nearly $9,000,000 United States 
assets, with further guarantee in every policy, of 
protection by entire fire assets of the com- 
pany which are many times larger. 


“FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY YEAR IN THE UNITED STATES.” 




















Hire Uncle Sam to get you our terms 
to Agents, Mr. Broker! That is, 
if you're bent on bigger business. 
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Teams Compensation 

Plate Glass seme General Liability 
Elevator Public Liability 
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HUNDREDS WILL GO 
TO PLATTSBURG CAMP 


Great Representation From the Lead- 
ing Life Insurance Companies 
of East Expected 








FIRST CAMP STARTS ON JUNE 5 
Training to Fit Business Men and 
Others to Be Officers in 
Case of War 


A STORY ABOUT THE INSURANCE DIVI- 
SION OF THE PREPAREDNESS PARADE 
OF MAY 13TH WILL BE FOUND ON 
PAGE 15 OF THIS ISSUE. 


Great interest is being taken in the 
Plattsburg military 
throughout the insurance district, and 
companies, particularly the large life 
institutions, have been 


training camp 


insurance 
swamped with applications from ems 
ployes, asking for permission to attend 
the camps. It looks as if many hun- 
dreds of insurance men will be at 
Plattsburg this summer. One company 
informed The Eastern Underwriter that 
more than a thousand of its representa- 
tives are desirous of going to Platts- 
burg. Some prominent insurance men 
will be among the Plattsburg delega- 
tion. 
Five Camps 

The Plattsburg camp starts on June 
5, and there are five different divisions, 
running up to October 5. The senior 
division comprises all citizens of good 
moral character, between the ages of 21 
and 45, who have qualifications or ex- 
perience equivalent to a high school 
education. 

That is, men whose record indicates 
efficiency and initiative. 

Plattsburg is located on Lake Cham- 
plain, at the mouth of the Saranac 
river, 168 miles from Albany. The 
Green Mountains and the Adirondacks 
are in full view. The camps have now 
been in operation for three successive 
summers. 

The training given at these camps is 
intensive, covering in a period of four 
weeks as much as possible of the funda- 
mental education of an officer. Expert- 
ence shows that this class of young 
men is the first to join the colors in 
time of war, and many of them, regard- 
less of their skill in military matters, 
receive commissions. 

At the camps much stress is laid 
upon personal hygiene and camp sani- 
tation, and a serious effort is made to 
teach men how to take care of them- 
selves in camp and at maneuvers, as 
well as to familiarize themselves with 
the use of arms. 

What Camps Do 

The conduct of the camps tends to 
establish habits of promptness and ex- 
actness, and to the careful observance 
and prompt execution of instructions. 
Lectures are given to convey a sound 
and correct idea of the military policy 
of the United States as exemplified in 
past wars. 
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WRITES INSURANCE CATECHISM 


WORK OF T. J. VENN, CHICAGO 
Questions and Answers About Insur- 
ance Designed to Appeal to Life 
Insurance Agents 





Theodore J. Venn, a Chicago public- 
ist, has written a book (copyrighted) 
which he calls “Life Insurance Cate- 
chism,” and which includes a brief his- 
tory of the various forms of life insur- 
ance, a description of the different kinds 
of policies issued, explanation of legal 
reserve, etc. As its title indicates, the 
book is written in the form of questions 
and answers, some of the questions fol- 
lowing: 


What is life insurance and what is its 
principal object? 

When was life insurance instituted? 

Did trade guilds prove successful so 
far as the death benefit features were 
concerned? 

Where and when were companies 
guaranteeing specific and larger 
amounts of insurance first established? 

When was temporary life insurance 
first issued? 

When was the first life insurance so- 
ciety, embodying the underlying princi- 
ples of the present-day legal reserve 
companies, organized? 

When was legal reserve insurance 
first established in the United States? 

Have there been many failures of 
legal reserve companies in the United 
States? 

Few Legal Reserve Failures 


Answering the last question Mr. 
Venn says: 

“Compared to the magnitude of the 
operations, failures have been compara- 
tively few, and in the case of the mu- 
tual legal reserve companies their num- 
ber has been so small as to be practi- 
cally negligible. Due to the great im- 
petus insurance received immediately 
following the Civil war a large number 
of new companies sprang up, and as 
the severe panic of 1873 came on dur- 
ing their formative years, it found 
some of them poorly prepared to with- 
stand the depression which followed 
and continued a number of years, and 
about thirty succumbed. With two ex- 
ceptions, the Charter Oak and the 
Knickerbocker, all the larger compa- 
nies organized before 1862 successfully 
weathered the storm. Of the thirty 
companies which failed, only about a 
dozen had any pretensions as to size 
even for that day. There has not been 
a failure in the case of a large legal re- 
serve insurance company in over 
thirty-five years, although a number of 
small companies have been absorbed 
by larger ones.” 

Two other questions and answers fol- 
low: 


What should every one, and es- 
pecially the young man, avoid in seek- 
ing life insurance of a permanent char- 
acter or even that which may be de- 
signed to cover only a specified number 
of years? 

He should particularly shun any- 
thing in the form of life insurance 
which is offered at a price so ridicu- 
lously low that his reason and a fiw 
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minutes’ intelligent use of a lead pen- 


cil will convince him that any contract: 


based on the figures quoted would be 
impossible of accomplishment. An in- 
surance institution cannot sell protec- 
tion at less than cost plus the expense 
of carrying on business any more than 
a merchant can dispose of all his wares 
at a loss and remain solvent. The 
business may continue for a while, but 
its collapse is sure to follow unless 
some means be found to provide funds 
to meet the constantly increasing lia- 
bilities. An assessment insurance in- 
stitution writing contracts below cost 
merely has this advantage over an in- 
dividual who might attempt to do busi- 
ness in the same manner—namely, that 
all the members jointly or severally 
agree, through the applications they 
sign and the policies they accept, that 
the officers or representatives they se- 
lect shall be empowered to levy addi- 
tional assessments or _ contributions 
upon the policyholders whenever they 
may be needed to insure further solv- 
ency. In other words, it is up to the 
policyholders at all times to make 
good any actual or threatened deficits 
if the business is to continue unless 
they choose the alternative, as thou- 
sands have done, of discontinuing their 
insurance to avoid what may prove to 
be prohibitive additional cost at a time 
when it can least be borne. A man 
always should base his calculations 
upon the fact that in order to secure 
enduring insurance at a fixed price he 
will have to pay, during the period 
covering his life expactation at the 
time his contract was issued, an 
amount sufficient, with the added in- 
terest earnings on his reserve and 
other reasonable profits naturally ac- 
cruing to the company, to meet the 
face value of the policy. At the age of 
20 his life expectation would be over 
42 years; at 30, over 35 years; at 35, 
over 31 years; at 40, over 28 years; at 
45, over 24 years; at 50, over 20 years; 
at 55, over 17 years; at 60, over 14 
years; at 65, a little over 11 years. 
The age of 65 is the usual limit in 
legal reserve companies for the issu- 
ance of whole life contracts, although 
a man may secure short term endow- 
ment insurance or ten-payment life 
policies in many companies up to his 
69th year; or, to be exact, 691%4 years. 
In seeking insurance the forehanded 


man looks for the best and is willing to 
pay the annual premium that is neces- 
sary to secure it, for he knows that of 
all “cheap” things “cheap” insurance 
is nearly always found to be the dear- 
est and most unsatisfactory in the end. 
Hence he turns his back on all allur- 
ing prospects held forth that cannot be 
reconciled with cold figures and rea- 
son, for he knows they are but as the 
elusive marsh lights that beckon to the 
bogs of disappointment. 

This method naturally shortens the 
policy term considerably. The disposi- 
tion of the dividends in all standard 
forms of policies is always left to the 
option of the insured, either at the 
time of filing his application or when 
his first dividend becomes due. 


Conceding the recognition of the 
practically universal need of life in- 
surance, why will the average man 
probably be more successful in provid- 
ing for his own future financial necessi- 
ties in this manner than through other 
means? 

Because when a man is brought to a 
realization of his duty to provide pro- 
tection for others he assumes a respon- 
sibility which becomes one of the fixed 
items in his routine of life. His life 
insurance premium is looked upon in 
the same light as the rent he pays and 
as regularly met. In case of an emer- 
gency he would not hesitate to draw 
his savings from a bank, but he would 
think twice before either allowing his 
insurance to lapse or decreasing it 
through borrowing while great need 
thereof existed. And with the average 
man the need of insurance generally 
persists till he is past sixty years of 
age. After that period his children 
are usually grown up and married and 
the insurance need has been lessened. 
It is then that the provident man who 
has supplied himself amply with legal 
reserve insurance during his younger 
days may enjoy some of the fruits of 
the endowments or surrender values 
he built up in his thoughtful considera- 
tion of others. Taken in connection 
with its protection feature, which nat- 
urally outranks all others, there is no 
question that legal reserve insurance 
also offers the average man one of the 
best and safest means of providing for 
his own necessities later in life 
should the need exist. This fact is now 


————, 


ARREST PLASTER MAN 


William H. Thorn Had Offered Sick 
and Death Benefits to Clients— 
Department Got After Him 


The Pennsylvania Insurance Depart. 
ment has caused the arrest of William 
H. Thorn, whose plaster insurance 
scheme, would have caused amusement 
if it had not been successful in the 
saies end, luring numerous Victims, 
Since 1894 he sold black, sticky plas. 
ters guaranteed to cure everything 
from corns to lung trouble. His scheme 
is in part described in a circular: 

Putting out ten thousand certifi- 
cates to ten thousand families, 
which entitles them to a share in 
profits, each stockholder receives 
a certificate of membership, by pur. 
chasing eight Perfect Health Plas- 
ters at wholesale prices of 12% 
cents each, total cost $1. 

The plasters are absolutely guar. 
anteed under pure food law. 

Will cure kidney trouble, lum. 
bago, rheumatism, asthma, indiges- 
tion, sprains, swelling, stiff joints, 
shortness of breath, colds, and all 
lung trouble if worn for a short 
time. 

Pain ceases in twenty minutes, 

Heals all sores where salve fails, 
Takes out all inflammation, therefore 
nature must heal, can be moved 
from one pain to another and used 
as long as it will stick. If you cannot 
use them all, seil them at 25 cents 
and you will have $2 for your 
trouble and a profit of $1 making 
your membership absolutely free. 

This plaster was medicated by 
a German specialist and kept in his 
practice for 50 years. It was pur- 
chased at $1,000 and placed on the 
market at $1 each. Have reduced 
them to 25 cents each so people 
can get them. Over two million 
sold in the last six years to people 
who will not be without them. 

Positively cures corns and bun- 
ions. Why suffer? 

Where Your Profits Come In 

Should any member of your fami- 
ly die, over 12 years old, on proper 
notice of same will pay $50 to head 
of family to help pay expenses. If 
there is no head, it will pay to 
undertaker, etc. Under 12 years 
$25 will be paid. 

Members are divided into clubs 
of two hundred members each. 
When a death occurs in a club 
they are notified and each mem- 
ber buys plasters according to age. 





FRATERNALS IN DELAWARE 


Insurance Commissioner McCabe in 
his investigation of insurance compa 
nies doing business in Delaware re 
ports that some fraternal organizations 
are being run solely for the benefit of 
their officers but the laws of Delaware 
are such that the evils cannot be cor 
rected by the Insurance Department. 


so generally recognized that it is no 
longer debatable, the main consider& 
tion being to secure the insurance in & 
good company and at an age when the 
premium payments are not likely to 
prove onerous. 
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Extraordinary Opportunities for Ordinary Men in 


The Louisiana State Life Insurance Company 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


If you are not satisfied where you are, and want to make a permanent connection with a real live company, write us. We have several 
good general agency propositions, which will enable a good man to make good money. Give your references when writing. 


WILLIAM R. HELIE, Supt. of Agencies 


We Operate in ARKANSAS, LOUISIANA and TEXAS. 


W. T. CRAWFORD, President 
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five Million Pension Fund 
Now Being Raised 


pLANS OF EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
PUBLISHED 


income For Clergy After 68—Disability 
Feature—Provision For Widows 
and Children 


The Protestant Episcopal Church of 
america has in two months raised 
$2,000,000 toward the $5,000,000 it re- 
quires to institute a pension fund for 
all of its clergy. The Church Pension 
fund has voluntarily placed itself un- 
der the New York Insurance Depart- 
ment’s supervision. Bishop Lawrence 
is president of the fund; J. Pierpont 
Morgan, treasurer, and Monell Sayre, 
of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching is secretary. 
The fund plan has been O.K.’d by 
Actuary Henderson, of the Equitable, 
and others. 

The Plan 

The plan in brief is as follows: 

To enable every clergyman to retire at 68 
and receive each year a pension of from $600 
to $2,000. : ‘ 

To pay every clergyman who is disabled two- 
fiths of his average salary for the last five 
years. If he is disabled for life he will re- 
ceive that pension while he lives, no matter 
at what age he is disabled. The minimum of 
this pension is $600. x ; ; 

To provide for the widows and minor _chil- 
Jren of the clergymen. The widow of a clergy- 
man is to receive half of what her husband 
would have been entitled to, calculated from 
the date of marriage. The widow is to receive 
not less than $300, provided she was married 
to her husband before his retirement. She is 
to receive $100 a year for each child under 7, 
$ao a year for each child between 7 and 14 
and $300 a year for each child above 14 but 
under legal age. The total pension to a widow 
ind orphans is not, however, to exceed the 
wm to which t® clergyman himself would 
have been entitled on retirement. 

To start this pensioning in full on March 
: next, if a fund of $5,000,000 has been raised 
by that time. 

The initial fund of $5,000,000 is necessary to 
provide an income to take care of the men who, 

der the plan, must be retired immediately 

: within a few years. There are 711 clergy 
men in the church over 68 and eligible to im 
mediate pensions. 

The future is provided for by requiring each 
jarish to contribute annually 7 per cent. of the 
rector’s salary to the Church Pension Fund 


History of Enterprise 
The history of the enterprise is so in- 
teresting as to be worth sketching 
briefly. There had been many attempts 
to pension Episcopal clergymen by vol- 
utary gifts, but they were all pain- 
fully inadequate. The chief agency 
was the General Clergy Relief Fund, 
but as this was supported purely by 
gifts and worked without any actuarial 
basis it found itself in a serious plight 
in 1907. In that year the general con- 
vention of the church appointed a com- 
mission to raise $5,000,000 for the Gen- 
eral Clergy Relief Fund. This commis- 
sion went to Bishop Lawrence, of 





Massachusetts, among others. But he 
was not like the others. 
Bishop Lawrence promptly pointed 


out that no one knew whether $5,000,- 
"0 or $1,000,000 or $10,000,000 was 





needed, and that unless the facts were 
ascertained and the project put on a 
scientific basis the money would only 
be wasted. He refused to give his ap- 
proval to subscriptions in his diocese. 
His determined stand put an end to 
the scheme. So in 1910 the general 
convention decided that the thing must 
be gone at in a businesslike manner. 

Under the direction of Mr. Sayre sta- 
tistics were collected from all over the 
world. These were analyzed and the 
results embodied in a report to the gen- 
eral convention of 1913. The general 
convention accepted the report and or- 
dered that the Church Pension Fund 
be formed and a campaign for the nec- 
essary starting fund be started in 1916. 

Expenses Provided For 

Six wealthy individuals at once an- 
nounced that they would pay every ex- 
pense incurred in raising the $5,000,000, 
so every cent contributed goes directly 
to the Church Pension Fund itself. 

“It may be asked how the amount of 
the retiring pension, estimated at from 
$600 to $2,000, is arrived at,’ said the 
secretary. “The pension to a clergy- 
man retiring at 68 will be in each case 
one and one-quarter per cent. of his 
average annual salary multiplied by the 
number of years he has been in the 
service of the church. If ne has left 
the church’s service for a term of years 
his pension is correspondingly dimin- 


ished. The average age of ordination 
is 28. If a clergyman is ordained at 


28 and serves continuously until he is 
68 he will retire with one and one- 
quarter per cent. of his average annual 
salary multiplied by the forty years of 
his service—that is, half his average 
annual salary. This will not exceed 
$2,000, and a necessary minimum of 
$600 has been settled upon. In the 
provision for widows the pension is cal- 
culated from the date of marriage in- 
stead of the date of ordination.” 


FIRST YEAR DIVIDENDS 

The Northwestern National Life will 
hereafter pay first-year dividends on all 
forms of policies. 

The Company has adopted the accel- 
erative endowment dividend option to 
apply on life and endowment policies. 

Charles R. Mason, of Wheatland, 
Wyo., has been appointed State agent 
for Wyoming for the Northwestern Na- 
tional Life. Draper & Young, of San 
Francisco, are now State agents of the 
Company for the north half of Cali- 
fornia. 





WEST VIRGINIA LAPSES 
Lapses are heavy in West Virginia. 
In 1909, the lapse ratio there for all com- 
penies was 56 per cent.; in 1914, 60 per 
cent.; in 1915, 66 per cent. There was 
$67,585,671 in force in 1909; $161,600,374 
in 1914; $174,266,720 in 1915. In 1915 
$6,722,275 was written, while $24,196,- 
024 lapsed. 
The Insurance Department of the 
State has issued a statement, making 
a special appeal against twisting. 


How Mellor & Allen 
Write ‘Big Partnerships 


INSURANCE INVESTMENT A GOOD 
ASSET FOR BANKER 


Two Young Philadelphia Stars Trans- 
ferred to Greater New York By 
Provident Life and Trust 
It is rather extraordinary for a life 
insurance company to transfer from one 
city to another an unusually successful 
firm of agents, but that is exactly what 
has been done by the Provident Life & 





Trust Co., who have sent Sigourney 
Mellor and A. Rushton Allen—Mellor & 
Allen—from Philadelphia to New York. 


These two remarkable young life insur- 


ance men have been connected with 
the agency in Philadelphia which did 
over $8,000,000 last year. They have 


taken the general agency of the Provi- 
dent Life & Trust Co. in New York 
City and their friends believe that they 
will make it one of the leading general 
agencies in the country. 
The Million Dollar Partnership Policy 
Mr. Mellor is a great personal writer. 
He has led all other agents of the Com- 
pany for long periods in personal pro- 
duction. Mr. Allen is a trainer of 
agents of the first rank. As soon as 
they took hold of New York they put 
into operation some new methods about 
handling agents which will be discussed 
in a coming issue of The Eastern Un- 
derwriter. Their success in writing 
large lines has been particularly 
marked with bankers, efforts reaching 


a climax in February, when they 
placed $1,000,000 of life insurance on 
the banking firm of Reilly, Brock & 


Company, of Philadelphia. 

The policy which furnished partner 
ship insurance, providing $500,000 of 
insurance on the two individual mem- 
bers of the firm, was written on the 
twenty-payment forty-year endowment 
plan, the total premiums on which prob- 
ably exceeded $40,000. Of the total 
line of insurance $75,000 was placed 
with the Provident Life & Trust Com 
pany, this completing their line, and 
the balance placed among a carefully 
selected group of the best American 
life insurance companies. 

How the Reilly, Brock & Co. Business 
Was Handled 

In view of the renewed interest that 
has been taken in business insurance 
ever since the first of this year, there 
has been considerable comment among 
companies and agents as to just now 
Mellor & Allen handled this business. 
Nothing has been printed heretofore 
except the mere fact that the business 
was written and the kind of coverage. 
Although both young men are well con 
nected in Pennsylvania, Mr. Mellor be 
ing the son of the late Edward Mellor, 
for many years president of the Ger- 
mantown Trust Company, and Mr. Al 
len being a graduate of the University 


of Pennsylvania, this business had its 
origin in a cold canvass. 

About three and a half years ago Mr. 
Mellor introduced himself to Mr. 
Reilly, then a member of the firm of 
Montgomery, Clothier & Tyler. Mr. 
Reilly retired from that firm to go into 
partnership with Mr. Brock, then man- 
ager of the Philadelphia office of the 
National City Bank, of which Frank A. 
Vanderlip is president. At that meet- 
ing Mr. Mellor mentioned insurance 
and was turned down. Continuing to 
call, he eventually wrote him for $75,- 
000. During the course of his visits he 
got to know other members of the firm. 
Through his talks about insurance with 
them in an off-hand way, they became 
impressed with the fact that Mellor & 
Allen were insurance experts, and the 
habit grew of falling back on them for 
insurance advice of various kinds. The 
death of Thomas Shevlin, of Minneap- 
olis with the tremendous amount of 
publicity given to his large insurance 
coverage by the daily papers caused 
considerable comment in the Reilly, 
Brock & Co.’s office, and they got think- 
ing about business insurance, inasmuch 
as Mr. Shevlin was only thirty-two 
years old, was what was regarded as 
a perfect life insurance risk, and was 
a cog in the business that gave every 
indication of wearing for a good many 
years. 

Started Talking Investment Insurance 

At this point Mellor & Allen started 
talking investment insurance to Messrs. 
Reilly and Brock, not an investment of 
5, 6 or 7 per cent., but a conservative 
rate of interest of 3 per cent. In fact, 
sometimes they talked as low as 2% 
per cent., until eventually the bankers 
realized that part of their funds in- 
vested in this fashion, while at the 
same time they were covered by insur- 
ance, was not a bad asset. After they 
had become thoroughly conversant with 
the insurance proposition, Reilly, Brock 
& Co. one day of their own initiative 
called up Mellor & Allen on the tele- 
phone and said they wanted life insur- 
ance; that they had changed their mind 
as to its not being necessary for influ- 
ential, financial men to carry life tn- 
surance. For one month Messrs. Mellor 
and Allen did not see them. In half 
an hour they wrote them and received 
their check for over $38,000 premium. 

After the application had been signed 
and they came to the medical examina- 
tion there was no hitch of any kind; 
the machinery had been oiled so that 
everything was put through without the 
annoying dilatory details that some- 
times accompany the closing of a big 
case. 

Not An Extraordinary Incident 

Messrs. Mellor & Allen did not con- 
sider the writing of this million dollars 
of insurance as an extraordinary inci- 
dent. They expect to write similar 
cases, because they feel that business 
insurance is a necessity and that they 
are in a position to make many import- 
ant business men or financiers under- 
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Prudential Mutualization Means 


that the holders of Fourteen Million Policies are the Owners of the 
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stand this fact and to close them, They 
started in doing a litle advertising in 
the daily papers in which they got 
away from the fact that they were ped 
dling life. insurance, but emphasized 
the fact that they were in a position 
to advise their clients as to ways and 
means of buying life insurance in a 
wise, solid and substantial fashion. 


Careers of Messrs. Mellor and Allen 


Mr. Mellor started his insurance Ca- 
reer with the Insurance Company of 
North America where he was for five 
years. When he joined the Provident 


Life & Trust Co. he became a producer 
and traveled over a large section of 
the country in the interests of life in- 
surance. He is by no means a stranger 
in New York. 

After leaving college Mr. Allen went 
with the Provident Life & Trust Co. 
with which Company he has been for a 
decade. He started in the trust depart 
ment. He became assistant to Super 
visor Walker, of the Philadelphia 
agency. This agency, by the way, is 
one of the largest in the United States. 

Mellor & Allen gave a reception in 
their offices in the Singer Building last 
week, attended by many life insurance 
men. There were flowers, congratula 
tions and good wishes. 


POLICYHOLDER AS AN ASSET 





Constantly Available Source of New 
Business for the Enterprising 
Agent 





It stands to reason that a man who 
has taken life insurance, after an agent 
has made it clear to him how much it 
nieans for the welfare of Mary and the 
buby, for the sanctity of his home, for 
the security of his own declining years 
or for the stability of his business 
that such a man is pleased with himself 
for having done what he really wanted 
t do anyway, but needed an outward 
impulsion to bring him to the sticking 
point, says the John Hancock. 

Ha may have felt inclined to resist 
the advances of the agent at the outset, 
but now he is thankful to him for hav 
ing got him to steady his life with the 
acquisition of the most certain of emer- 
gency resources, at a comparatively 
small outlay, and not obtainable in any 
other way. 

And when such a man has reaped the 
benefit of his own foresight, or his be 
neficiaries are protected from want 
thereby, he and they are naturally 
ready to communicate their good for- 
tune to their friends. 

Herein lies a constantly availabie 
source of new business for the agent, 
who is alive to his opportunities and to 
the humanitarian value of his calling. 

It is not only his business, but it 
to his advantage to act as guide, philo- 
supher and friend to his clientage and 
to their friends and acquaintances. 
Truly, it may be said of our business 
that it “grows on what it feeds upon.” 

Relevant to this matter are the fol- 
lcwing considerations which we find 
are mentioned by a general agent: 

“The value of an old customer is a 
thing often talked about, many times 
emphasized, believed in by all, and uti- 
lized by few. It would be very hard to 
estimate accurately the value of an old 
policyholder to a life insurance agent, 
but some idea may be secured from the 
knowledge that Montgomery Ward & 
Co., the mail order house, recently 
made a very careful analysis of its busi 


is 


hess for a number of years, to deter- 
mine the cash value to the company 
of old customers. It found that on an 
average each customer has a eash 
vaiue to the concern of $275. 

“How much do you value your poli 
cyholders? They are the open door to 
new business with them and_ their 
friends. They are capital that is lying 
idle or that may be made to pay tre- 


mendous dividends.” 





SOMNAMBULIST OR SUICIDE 


Question at Issue in Rochester Case— 
Policyholder Killed on a 
Railroad Track 


Maddell has sued an 


Hattie E. insur- 
ance company at Rochester, N. Y., to 
recover $1,000 under a policy on the 


life of William J. Lunney. 

In August, 1915, Lunney, who was a 
clerk in the freight office of the Penn- 
ylvania Railroad at Newark, N. . = 
went to his old home in Himrods, Yates 


county, for his fortnight vacation. Ar- 
riving there, he spent the day and 
evening visiting with old chums who 


noticed nothing irrational about him, so 
it is claimed. He went to the home of 


relatives to spend the night and at 
10:20 o’clock went to bed, apparently 
cheerful. He occupied a room on the 
first floor. In the morning his rela- 
tives went to call him, but found the 
room empty. The bed had been slept 
in, the man’s coat, vest and hat were 
on a chair. A sock lay on the floor. 
His glasses were on the table. The 


furniture was in some disorder, a lamp 
had been knocked over. Furniture in 
the two rooms through which he had to 
pass to gain an outside door had been 
disturbed. 

The mystery of his whereabouts was 
solved when a neighbor reported that 
Lunney had been killed by a Fall Brook 
train two and a half miles north of 
Himrods at 1:30 o’clock in the morning. 
The engineer of the train has said that 
he first saw the man about 100 feet 
ahead of the train, walking in the track 
with his shoes in his hand, his trousers, 


shirt and one sock on. The whistle 
was blown, the bell rang, but Lunney 
did not apparently either hear or heed. 
The train struck and killed him in- 
stantly. 


The plaintiff will claim that Lunney 
was a somnambulist, while the defense 
is that he was a suicide while tem- 
porarily demented. The policy does not 
provide for payment for suicide. 


IN HONOR OF J. W. STEVENS 

May is the birthday anniversary 
month of James W. Stevens, president 
of the Illinois Life, who more than any 
other man is responsible for the growth 
and development of that Company. In 
accordance with its custom the agency 
organization of the Tllinois Life is mak- 
ing the month the occasion for a hard 
drive for business in recognition of 
President Stevens’ birthday and the 
high regard in which he is held by the 
I'inois Life force 


IN BALTIMORE 

senefit Life Insur- 
of Baltimore, has 
changed its name to the Sun Life In 
sarance Company of America. The 
Company will build a home in the down- 
town business section of Baltimore, The 
Company has also increased its capital 
from $15,000 to $100,000. 


TO BUILD 
The Immediate 
ance Company 


The Home Life says 
that business or 
partnership insur- 


What Business 
Insurance 


Means ance means: 
1. Cash to replace 
brains. 
2. Cash to safeguard credit. 
3. Cash to protect endorsers of a 


firm’s paper. 

1. Cash to protect a firm from an en- 
dorser’s death. 

5. Cash without 
credit. 

6. Cash to buy 
ner’s interest. 

7. Cash immediately 
time of financial stress 
resources fail. 

8. Cash to protect extended credit. 

%. Cash available for any emergency 
Which may arise at any time, 


deleterious effect on 
out a deceased part- 


available’ in 
when all other 


es, 
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DESIRABLE Contracts and early promotion. 
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Address: JOHN D. KNAPP, Sec’y 
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OHIO and ILLINOIS 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE (CO. 


JACKSON MALONEY, Manager of Agencies 
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Security Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Binghamton, N. Y. — 






Offers to men able to produce business first class territory, 
with direct contract providing liberal compensation. 







For particulars, address 


C. H. JACKSON, Supt. of Agencies 























Pensions for Individuals 
Pensions for Superannuated Em- 
ployees of Business Institutions 
Pensions Instead of Legacies Under 
Wills and Trust Agreements 


We can use a few high grade salesmen in this fruit- 
ful, rapidly growing field 
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HUMAN INTEREST STORIES ABOUT ACTUARIES 


How Some of the Celebrities Made Their Start 
by PRESCOTT LECKY 


Article No..1 

















= 
In the home office of every life insur- 
ance company, according to popular 
fancy, there is a secluded office in the 
rear, far from the hum of traffic on the 
streets. Before the door hangs a pall 
of silence. One instinctively tiptoes as 
he passes and speaks in whispers. For 
within, they say, the actuary is having 
a seance. A lonely figure, the actuary, 
his face sad and solemn and lined by 
the fingers of a myriad philosophies. 
His thoughts roam the boreal immensi- 
ties of integral calculus; his brow is 
wrapped in frosty meditation. 

Pale and ascetic, he has wrestled 
with mighty and abtruse problems of 


gience and worked his logarithmic 
magic since life insurance was _ in- 
yented. He is brother to astronomer 


and explorer, the modern alchemist of 
business. Always he has been a mys- 
tery, always in the same office, and few 
indeed are those who remember he was 
ever a boy. 

The Real Actuary 

To some extent this is a caricature; 
nevertheless, such an impression has 
been widespread with the public in the 
past, and still exists in sufficient 
strength to exercise an unhealthy influ- 
ence upon the ambitions of some young 
men who might otherwise enter the 
profession. Their imagination cannot 
leap the space between schoolboy and 
man. Their estimate of the actuary, 
though sketchy and undefined, is some- 
thing like that of the superman. 

As a matter of fact, the life chronicle 
of an actuary is just as human a story 
as that of a railroad president or news- 
boy. Hard work—yes. Genius—no. 
Exceptional actuaries are men of native 
talent, certainly, but even more are they 
men of native energy. They climbed 
to success by toiling up the ladder, not 
by learning cube roots at the age of 
three. Most of them, in fact, became 
actuaries somewhat by accident. It is 
generally true, as we shall show, that 
night work is an absolute essential for 
the young man who would become a 
leader in this profession. The office 
work, instead of providing a basis for 
his studies, is in reality merely supple- 
mentary. He must be willing to give 
up his spare time and a lot of it, but 
there is no reason to set the actuarial 
profession in the realm of impossi- 
bility. 

Charles Gill’s Early Experience 

We have said that actuaries are not 
geniuses; nevertheless, there are some 
exceptions. One of these, the man who 
guided the early steps of what is now 
one of the greatest of all companies, 


and placed in his debt every actuary at 
home and abroad since his time, was 
Charles Gill, the first actuary in Amer- 
ica. The amazing knowledge and in- 
sight which marked his career made its 
appearance at the early age of sixteen, 
when we find him on the high seas. He 
had shipped as a sailor at thirteen, and 
when three years later the captain and 
officers of his ship had died during a 
yellow fever epidemic, he took com- 
mand. His knowledge of mathematics 
applied to the problems of navigation 
enabled him to bring the vessel safely 
to port. 

In 1830, at the age of twenty-five, he 
came to America. Here he speedily es- 
tablished an eminent reputation as a 
scholar, though his only livelihood was 
a slender salary as a school teacher. 
It was not until he had reached the age 
of forty-four that he formed his first 
connection with a life insurance com- 
pany—that of “mathematician” of the 
Mutual Benefit. About six months later 
he was appointed “actuary” of the Mu- 
tual Life and was then fairly launched 
in the profession of which he was soon 
to become the most prominent figure. 


“T have a firm belief,” says Emory 
McClintock, “that Gill had genius as 
distinguished from talent. The capa- 


bility of originating, which is a quality 
marked in most men of genius, is es- 
sentially the same thing as the power 
of imagination. Gill had the power of 
imagination and origination. He might 
have been a poet, but was merely a 
mathematician.” 

It is interesting to note, however, that 
the poetical element was a very strong 
one in his mental composition, and he 
even amused himself occasionally by 
writing verses. 

Sheppard Homans An Astronomer 

Sheppard Homans, Gill’s successor, 
who made up the American experience 
table and practically revolutionized the 
method of distribution of surplus, 
served on special astronomical expedi- 
tions for the Government after his 
graduation from Harvard, and was also 
in the U. S. Coast Survey. He was so 
employed when his friends procured 
his appointment as actuary of the Mu- 
tual Life. 

Of the actuaries now living, there are 
three who may be regarded as the 
deans of the profession: Emory Mc- 
Clintock, Rufus W. Weeks and David 
Parks Fackler. 

McClintock Taught Mathematics 

Mr. McClintock, formerly vice-presi- 
dent and actuary of the Mutual Life, 
now retired, was by inclination an in- 
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ventor, and as such was equipped with 
a vivid imagination. At the age of ten 
he had determined to become a lawyer, 
and at eleven spoke a piece in public, 
“in preparation for the presidency, of 
course,” he says, “which was to be pre- 
ceded by one or two terms in the Sen- 
ate of the United States.” While at 
college (he attended Dickinson, Yale 
and Columbia) he was fond of football, 
and once represented the sophomore 
class against the freshmen at chess; at 
which he was defeated. At one time, 
inspired by his classmate Lounsbury, 
he had literary ambitions, and finally 
entered the School of Mines at Colum- 


bia. For two years after his gradua- 
tion he taught mathematics at Colum- 
bia, working meanwhile upon an im- 


provement for the manufacture of 
soda. Then he went abroad and took 
a course in chemistry at Gottingen Uni- 


versity, still working upon his soda 
project. Eventually he achieved what 
he thought was success, due to mis- 


representation by a prominent English 
manufacturer, and the discovery that 
his labor had been wasted was a bitter 
disappointment. 


How Fackler Got His First 
Job 

David Parks Fackler, who is regarded 
as the founder of the Actuarial Society 
of America, entered his profession as a 
direct result of his proficiency in 
mathematics, At the College of the 
City of New York, which he attended, 
he took the gold medal for mathematics 
at graduation, and when Mr. Homans 
asked the professor to recomniend a 
young man for his department Fackler 
was named. Starting as a clerk in ac- 
tuarial work, he was in six months ap- 
pointed assistant actuary. At that time 
there were no regular actuarial exam- 
inations, but Mr. Fackler’ procured 
text-books and continued his studies at 
night. Six years later, or thereabouts, 
he resigned to become a consulting ac- 
tuary, and is now probably the most 


Insurance 


prominent independent authority in the 
























WE GET PROSPECTS FOR OUR 
MEN. THEY GET THE BUSINESS. 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY, DES MOINES, IOWA 


country. In his college days Mr. Fack- 
ler figured to some extent as an ath- 
lete, his favorite sport being fencing. 

Hutcheson Was a Football Captain 

William A. Hutcheson’s father was a 
life insurance agent, and the president 
of the company suggested that his son, 
who had shown marked aptitude for 
mathematics, should arrange his stud 
ies with the idea of becoming an actu 
ary. This he did, passing the first ex- 
amination of the faculty of actuaries 
in Scotland at the age of nineteen, 
while still in preparatory school. Upon 
graduation he started in the Scottish 
Widows Fund and Life Assurance So 
ciety as apprentice at $50 a year. He 
worked in all departments of the office 
and after about five years became a 
clerk in the actuary’s department, later 
going as actuary to the London office. 
He spent three years at this, and then 
joined the London Assurance Corpora- 
tion as assistant actuary. Six months 
later he decided to come to America 
and obtained a position as associate 
actuary of the Mutual Life. Eleven or 
twelve years afterward he wags ap- 
pointed actuary. 

At preparatory school Mr. Hutcheson 
was captain of the football and cricket 
teams and the leading athlete of the 
district. His spare thoughts nowadays 
are devoted to a farm he owns in Jer 
sey. 

Amateur Photography Henderson's 

Hobby 

Robert Henderson had no 
of entering the profession until after 
his graduation from the University of 
Toronto, where he was given a fellow 
ship in mathematics. The superintend 


intention 


ent of insurance of Canada having 
asked the college to recommend a 
young man for his office, Henderson 


was named. He spent five years in the 
insurance department, during four of 
which he devoted his evenings to study 
until he had passed all the examinations 
required by the Institute of Actuaries 
of Great Britain. Mr. Henderson then 
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came to the United States and entered 
the service of the Equitable as a clerk 
in the actuarial department. Six years 
later he was made assistant actuary, 
being appointed actuary some eight 
years after that. Mr. Henderson plays 
golf and is interested in amateur pho- 
tography. 
An Actuc,y at Eighteen 


James M. Craig did not go to college. 
Starting as a boy with the National 
Life of New York, which was organized 
in 1866 by the men who controlled the 
National Travelers (afterward the 
Metropolitan Life) he grew up in the 
business. At preparatory school he had 
shown some skill at figures, and though 
only eighteen years old, he began do- 
ing actuarial work, such as it was, al- 
most immediately. The more import- 
ant matters were handled by Mr. Ho- 
mans, who was consulting actuary of 
the Company. Mr. Craig studied con- 
stantly at night and within six years 
had so perfected his knowledge that 
he was made actuary of the Metropoli- 
tan. 

Mr. Craig’s son, James Douglas 
Craig, who was the first son of a mem- 
ber of the society to pass the examina 
tions, also had no college training. Mr. 
Fackler’s son, Edward B. Fackler, was 
the second member’s son to pass. 


J. K. Gore a Former Athlete 


John K. Gore was in his thirties when 
actuarial work first occurred to him as 
a life work. At both New High School 
and Columbia University he was fond 
of mathematics, and after his gradua- 
tion he became one of the principals 
of a preparatory school for scientific 
colleges. He remained at this work 
nine years. While talking one day with 
his friend, John B. Lunger, then of The 
Prudential, Mr. Lunger complained of 
the difficulty being experienced in mak- 
ing interpolations in connection with 
the caleulation of policy dividends. Mr. 
Gore offered to take some of the data 
home, which he did, and easily made 
the interpolations according to regular 
formulae. He told Mr. Lunger how 
simple it was from a mathematical 
standpoint, and the suggestion was 
made that such knowledge would be 
valuable to the actuarial department of 
a life company. At Mr. Lunger’s re 
quest, therefore, President John F, Dry- 
den offered Mr. Gore a position with 
The Prudential, and he started as a 
clerk. We immediately began night 
work, specializing in actuarial science, 
and two years later was made assistant 
actuary of the industrial department. 
The following year he was made assist- 
ant actuary of the Company, and when 
Mr. Lunger resigned in 1897 he became 
actuary. In 1907 he was made a mem- 
ber of the board, and in 1912 vice-presi- 
dent and actuary. Mr. Gore was for 
many years president of the Riverside 
Athletic Club and took part in various 
track and field events, in which he won 
medals in the mile and in the running 
high jump. His chief recreation at 
present is golf. 


E. E. Rhodes’ First Salary $250 a Year 


EK. E. Rhodes, during the summer fol- 
lowing his graduation from high school, 
happened to hear that the Mutual Bene- 
fit needed a young man in the mathe- 
matical department. Having a_ fond- 
ness for such work, he made inquiries 
about the position and entered the ser- 
vice of the Company at a salary of $250 
a year. As soon as he learned what 
was ahead he began to study at night, 





and has been studying ever since. Six- 
teen years he studied and worked as 
a clerk, and was then made assistant 
mathematician. In 1905 he was ap- 
pointed mathematician, and in 1908 
vice-president. In his spare time Mr. 
Rhodes is a tennis fan. 

F. H. Johnston Won Snowshoe Race 

Championship 

The father of Frederick H. Johnston 
had been in the life insurance business 
and was an associate member of the 
Institute of Actuaries of London, and 
the actuarial profession must have sug- 
gested itself to the son many times. He 
did not enter it immediately on finish- 
ing his education, however. After grad- 
uating from the Montreal High School 
he took the degree of associate in arts 
at McGill University by examination, 
and then entered the wholesale dry 
goods business. He remained at this 
for six or seven years, and finally en- 
tered the insurance business with the 
Confederation Life Association in 1890. 
He was first employed in field work. 
He at once took up studies at night for 
the examinations of the Institute of 
Actuaries, and was admitted as an as- 
sociate member in 1894. The same year 
he left Canada to take up actuarial 
work with The Prudential as a clerk. 
Continuing his studies, he became in 
1902 a fellow of the Actuarial Society 
of America, and was given charge of the 
actuarial department when Mr. Gore 
became vice-president. Mr. Johnston 
was one of Canada’s best known ath- 
letes. He broke the Canadian record 
for cross country running and held the 
championship for some years, in addi- 
tion to winning the national two-mile 
snowshoe races. 
W. M. Strong Was Instructor of Mathe- 

matics at Yale 

Wendell Melville Strong, editor of 
the “Transactions” of the society, is 
lawyer and scholar as well as actuary. 
At Yale, where he was interested in 
athletics and rowed in the single sculls 
races, he was graduated in ’93. The 
next year he went to Cornell for an- 
other course in rowing and an M. A. de- 
gree in physics and mathematics. Re- 
turning to Yale on a fellowship, he was 
instructor in mathematics for five 
years, during which period he took the 
degree of Ph.D. During the last of 
these five years he took up the study of 
law. ‘Having been offered a_ position 
in the actuarial department of the Mu- 
tual Life, he moved to New York and 
continued the study of law at night at 
New York University. In 1903 he was 
graduated and passed the examinations 
for the state bar, though he has never 
entered legal practice. Soon after tak- 
ing his law degree he was advanced to 
assistant actuary, and in 1904 and 1905 
was in Chicago in charge of issuing 
policies and making policy loans. He 
is now associate actuary of the Com- 
pany. Mr. Strong is interested in 
yachting. 
P. C. H. Papps Was Member of Cricket 

Team 

Percy C. H. Papps was educated at 
the Trinity College School in Canada, 
where he was a member of the cricket 
eleven. At the age of sixteen he left 
boarding school to join the actuarial 
staff of the Canada Life, where he im- 
mediately began to study at night for 
the actuarial examinations. His hours 
of study were from 8 to 10 P. M. and 
from 1 to 4 A. M., which schedule he 
adhered to strictly five nights a week. 
In 1902 he was appointed assistant ac- 
tuary, and the following year became 
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A GOOD OPENING 


An old, well established, progressive life insurance company, with unexcelled 
dividend record has good opening at PHILADELPHIA, covering Eastern Penn- 
Address, stating qualifications: 

PHILADELPHIA, care of The Eastern Underwriter 


105 William St., New York City 








actuary of the Manufacturers Life, re- 
taining this position until 1907, when 
he joined the Mutual Benefit. He is 
now actuary of the Company. 


H. W. Robertson Was On Stock 
Exchange 

Hugh Wilfred Robertson was on the 
Stock Exchange in London and Glouces- 
ter for several years, and came to 
America hoping to form a connection 
with some member of the stock ex- 
change in this country. Two days 
after his arrival, however, he was in- 
troduced to Vice-President William H. 
Beers, of the New York Life, who of- 
fered him a clerkship in the actuarial 
department of his Company. After 
eight years in this position, during 
which he perfected his actuarial knowl- 
edge by night study, he was made chief 
of the mathematical division, which he 
gave up to become an actuarial assist- 
ant with the Equitable. Five years 
later he passed the final examinations 
and became a fellow of the actuarial 
society, and the same year he was made 
assistant to Mr. Henderson, the present 
actuary. Since then he has been ap- 
pointed assistant actuary of the Com- 
pany. 

Some interesting facts about Rufus 
Weeks, Henry Moir, Arthur Hunter and 
other actuaries will follow in subse- 
quent issues. 





IF A MAN LIVED TWICE 


If a Man Could Live Twice He Would Be 
Heavily Insured the Second Time, says 
the Fidelity Mutual Life 
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Office, 277 Broadway. New York City. 
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THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
ISSUES GUARANTEED CONTRACTS 


Good men, whether experienced in life insurance or not, may make direct contracts with this 
Company, fora limited territory if desired, and secure for themsetves, in addition to first year’s com- 
mission, a renewal interest insuring an income for the future. Address the Company at its Home 


JOHN P. MUNN, M, D., President 
{CLARENCE HH. KEBSEY, Pres. Tithe Guarantee and Trust Co. 
EDWARD TOWNSEND, Pres. Importers and Traders Nat. Bank 


1914 








Extracts from Report of Examination of 


SOUTHWESTERN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
By the State of Texas, June 28, 1915 

*“It is noteworthy that this Company was organized without any promotion expenses.”” 

‘I beg to report further that I find the Company in excellent financial condition.” 

‘The volume of its business has steadily increased, its surplus is growing rapidly and 


its funds are being carefully conserved under expert supervision.’ 


Home Office, DALLAS, TEXAS 
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TALKS TO HIGH SCHOOL BOYS 


NEW ADDRESS BY N. D. SILLS 
Eighty Per Cent. of Boys in Grammar 
Schools Never Reach High 
School 





Neil D. Sills, a well-known Richmond 
general agent, recently addressed high 
school boys in his city. Some state- 
ments of interest that he made follow: 

Some of you are already wondering 
what this subject has to do with you or 
your high school course. Many of you 
poys and girls here this morning would 
have to quit school now if your father 
died, because he has not been able to 
save enough money, and he is not car- 
rying sufficient life insurance to meet 


‘the family’s needs if he should be taken 


away, and you would have to go to 
work to help support the family. 

Eighty per cent. of the boys have to 
drop out of school before reaching high 
school. 

Ninety per cent. of the men in the 
penitentiary are the uneducated. 

Only one man in a hundred who lives 
to be 50 leaves anything at death ex- 
cept his life insurance. 

Statistics show that 85 per cent. of 
the men who have money now, will lose 
it before they reach 65. 

Can You Save Money, the Test 

James J. Hill, the great railroad pres- 
ident, advises “If you want to know 
whether you are destined to be a suc- 
cess or not, you can easily find out— 
the test is simple and jnfallible. Are 
you able to save money? If not, drop 
out, you will lose. You may think not, 
but you will lose as sure as fate, for 
tLe seed of success is not in you.” 

The best systematic saving plan 
kuown to-day to the business men, is 
the life insurance policy. So _ that 
whether you realize it or not, life insur- 
ance is going to be a great factor in 
your success. Of the 588 colleges and 
universities in this country, 263 are 
treating the subject of life insurance, 
and over 30 of the universities and col- 
leges have special courses on life in- 
surance. It is estimated that the value 
of American lives is approximately 
$350,000,000,000 and that the value of 
tle average life is $3,500. You boys 
and girls are above the average, so 
yours are worth more. The one thing 
that I would like to impress upon you is 
that you have a value to your family, 
to your friends, to Richmond, to the 
State of Virginia, and to the Nation, 
and the amount of that value will de- 
pend entirely upon yourself. So that 
the value and experience from the lives 
that have gone before as crystalized in 
the life insurance facts naturally touch 
ycur life. 


History of Life Insurance 

Life insurance is a business and an 
equalizer; it’s an agreement to pay a 
certain amount of money to lessen or 
Telieve a loss. It’s a form of social co- 
operation. It’s a mutual agreement 
among many to assume the burdens 
suddenly falling upon a few. It pro- 
tects the individual from the specula- 
tive uncertainties of the human life. 
Insurance has developed as society has 
progressed. In the early history of 


c:vilization it was only the exceptional 
individual, such as the king, the war- 
rior or priest, whose life had any con- 
siderable value, but the more men have 
become skilled, cultivated and refined, 
the greater has become the value put 
upon the individual life. Only a few 
years ago a man with $5,000 insurance, 
thought that he was well insured, while 
to-day the similar individual is carry- 
ing $20,000, and feels his need for more. 
In the beginning the gambler was the 
man who took life insurance policy 
(Henry Lloyd’s Coffee House), but now 
insurance has become so stable that the 
man who refuses to take it is really 
the one who is gambling with human 
life. 

The greatest gambler to-day is the 
man who insists on keeping in his 
pccket the small amount of yearly pay- 
ment of premium, instead of using it to 
pay for insurance for the protection of 
those dependent upon him. The life 
time of any individual is very uncer- 
tain, but the number of deaths that 
will occur among the huge aggregation 
of individuals of the same age can be 
predicted with an approximate accu- 
racy. 

The development of life insurance 
has been marvelous. The old time re- 
strictions have given away to the many 
privileges to the policyholders, and 
through the increase in dividends and 
increase in policy benefits, insurance 
has in reality grown cheaper with the 
years. It is about the only thing that 
has not increased in cost. The great 
vclume of insurance in America stands 
out aS a monument to the husbands, 
fathers and sons. 

Growth of Life Insurance 

Now realize the gigantic proportion 
to which life insurance has obtained, 
or the rapidity of its growth. In the 
United States our population doubles 
every 30 years, and the volume of life 
insurance has doubled every 10 years. 
If you will add together the 9 million 
savings bank depositors, and seven 
nillion persons owning homes, the 
several million people owning real es- 
tate, the 2 million building and loan 
stockholders, and the million and a 
half corporation stockholders, you will 
have a total several millions less than 
the 35 million who are carrying life in- 
surance. 

We think of the United States as 
quite a rich country, but the total 
money in circulation in the United 
States is only $3,484,000,000, while the 
assets of legal reserve life insurance 
companies in this country amount to 
over $4,580,000,000, or over 1 billion dol- 
lars more than all the money in circula- 
tion in this country. 

You may feel that life insurance 
means that the money is to be paid 
back only at death, or as some people 
say that you have to die to win, but 
that is not the case, because last year 
the companies paid out to policyholders 
$200,000,000, and over $150,000,000 of 
that amount was paid to policyholders 
that were living. Inside of the next 10 
years the life insurance companies in 
the United States will pay back to poli- 
cyholders and their beneficiaries an 
amount equal to the present assets, 
$4,580,000,000, and the amount of life 
insurance carried by these companies 


WRITING GROUP INSURANCE 





Northwestern National Enters Field— 
First Group Is Minneapolis 
Iron Store Co. 





The Northwestern National, of Min- 
neapolis, has entered the group insur- 
ance field. In January, 1916, the Min- 
neapolis Iron Store Company took out 
a group policy on their employes, the 
protection aggregating $71,300. The 
annual premium is $725.88. In April 
one of these employes died, and North- 
western National has paid $800 to the 
beneficiary. 

“Isn’t this a good business proposi- 
tion from every point of view for the 
Minneapolis Iron Store Company, and 
doesn’t it coincide with the most ad- 
vanced co-operative relationship  be- 
tween employer and employe?” the 
Northwestern National says. “Should 
a company which has received faith- 
ful, interested service from an employe 
for years, merely remove his name 
from the payroll when some fatal acci- 
dent or disease overtakes him, and con- 
sider the relationship closed, leaving 
the widow and the children to shift for 
themselves? Isn't it just such an atti- 
tude in the past which has earned the 
title of ‘heartless’ for corporations? 
Do employes who regard the employer 
as ‘heartless’ give as valuable service? 
Isn’t ‘heart’ in business a commercial 
asset as well as a moral satisfaction? 

“Some companies feel that they can 
carry the insurance for their employes 
themselves. This is as great a mistake 
as for a man to carry his own fire or 
life insurance. With an $800 death loss 
in the first three months on an annual 
premium of $726, the insurance looks 
like a good business investment.” 





INTERNATIONAL’S WAR CLAUSE 

The following is the war clause in 
the International Life’s policy: 

“If the insured, during the continu- 
ance of this policy contract, or any ex- 
tension hereof shall engage in military 
or naval service in time of war, or if 
the death of the insured shall occur in 
consequence of such service, then the 
Company’s liability hereunder shall be 
limited to the amount of the full legal 
reserve to the credit of this policy; 
except in the event a written permit 
for such service shall be granted by 
the Company upon payment of sucu ex- 
tra premium as may be fixed therefor 
by the Company.” 


i3 over 20 billions. In most of the large 
cities you will see magnificent big 
buildings, the home offices of different 
life insurance companies, and you may 
feel that that means considerable ex- 
pense to the policyholders, but the head 
office salaries, including all, from jani- 
tor to president, amount to less than 
one-third of 1 per cent. on the assets, 
and the result is that most business 
men consider life insurance as the 
best investment they have ever made. 

The selling of life insurance igs now 
looked upon as a regular profession, 
and is classed as one of the highest and 
ccntains magnificent opportunities for 
the right kind of young man. It is con- 
sidered the greatest business in the 
world. 





THE 
First Mutual 


Chartered in America, 1835 


New England 
Mutual Life 


Insurance Co. 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


ALFRED D. FOSTER, President 
D. F. APPEL, Vice-President 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


Assets, Jan. Il, 

ale aellling $74,274,980.68 
Liabilities ........ 69,154,791.00 
a $5,120, 189.68 


The New England Mutual’s recognized 
position in the front rank of American 
companies is the result of seventy-two 
years of honorable, capable and equitable 
dealing. If you are a “front rank” man 

you want to be identified with such an 
institution, 


EDWARD W. ALLEN, Manager 
217 Broadway, New York 


LATHROP E. BALDWIN, Manager 
141 Broadway, New York 











PRUDENTIAL LEAGUE MEETS 
Ordinary Agents Addressed by Officers 
of Company—Next Meeting in 
Atlantic City 





The Ordinary Agencies 
League of The Prudential 
Company, held its annual meeting in 
Newark a few days ago. About 150 
men from different parts of the country 
attended. The gathering was addressed 
by President Dryden and other officers 
of the Company. The officers of the 
$100,000 League are: 

Kdmund 8S. Rowland, St. Louis, pres- 
ident; Claude R. Fooshe, Norfolk, vice- 
president; Sidney J. Herzberg, Milwau- 
kee, second vice-president; Louis S. 
Cranston, Boston, third vice-president; 
Joseph C. Anderson, Washington, fourth 
vice-president. 

All the agents present believed that 
1916 business conditions mean a ban- 
ner year for life insurance. 

The next meeting of the League will 
be held in Atlantic City. 


$100,000 
Insurance 


BALTIMORE CONVENTION 

Three hundred and fifty representa- 
tives of the Metropolitan in Maryland 
held their triennial convention in Bal- 
timore a few days ago. Haley Fiske, 
vice-president; Frank O. Ayres, fourth 
vice-president; Dr. Lee K. Frankel, 
s.xth vice-president; William 8S. Stew- 
art, superintendent of agencies, and 
others addressed the convention. Later 
there was a banquet. 
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Business Busily Booming 


Our representatives, always busy, were never so busy as now. The first 
quarter in 1916 surpassed in issues and deliveries any three months in 
the Company’s history. Our representatives have the working tools, they 
have a Company of unexcelled prestige, and there is a fraternity of feeling 
between Home Office and Field that inspires men and women to do their 
Occasionally we have a general agency opening. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
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NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MONTPELIER, VERMONT 


FRED A. HOWLAND, President 
PART OF THE 1915 RECORD: 


Largest paid-for new business. 

Largest payments to policyholders. 

Largest dividend payments. 

Passed two hundred millions in insurance in force. 
General surplus substantially increased. 

Dividend scale increased fifth time in eight years. 


A good policyholders’ company is a good company for the agent, 


Write to Edward D. Field, Superintendent of Agencies, Montpelier, Vermont 
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i Live Hints For Business Getters 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate Book Increase His 


Income and General Efficiency 














The Rev. I. A. Mac- 
Why Pastor Dannald, of the North- 
Became An ern Assurance Co., of 


Agent Michigan, went into the 
insurance business be- 

cause as a minister he came in con- 
stant contact with families, who, while 
the head of the family lived and fol- 
lowed his avocation, lived in comfort, 
but when the father and bread-winner 
was taken the family would at once 
be reduced probably to want. While 


the father lived he was in such circum- 
tances that he could have easily car- 
ried protection so that at his death his 
family would have been provided for 
and not thrown upon the charities of a 
cold world 
“IT had a 
this,” he said. 
tion as an 


case a few years ago like 
“The father held a posi- 
inspector on a_ railroad, 


made good wages, and could easily 
have carried a nice sum for the pro- 
tection of his family. He was ap- 
proached on insurance and always in- 


tended to take out a policy, but while 
he was waiting he was struck by a 
train one morning and instantly killed. 


Then the family who had been accus- 
tomed to all the comforts of life were 
put into a different position. The 


mother and oldest girl went to work in 


a factory, where the girl soon ruined 
her constitution and died a victim of 
tuberculosis. The oldest boy went to 


work, the next girl was kept in schoel 
and the grandmother kept the small 
boy during the day while the rest were 
at work. The contrast in the struggle 
this family were compelled to make, 
with the former comforts they enjoyed, 
was painful—and all this could have 
been obviated if the father had carried 
a little protection. 

“IT know of another 


ease, which is 


different but carries with it a moral. 
A very wealthy man in a certain sec- 
tion of the east had a brother in busi- 
ness in a certain city in the middle 


west. He was supposed to be wealthy. 
He died and the brother from the east 
went out to settle up his business. 'To 
his surprise he found his business was 
hopelessly involved and that not a dol- 
lar would be left for the family, but he 
found to his joy that his brother had a 


policy for $50,000. This was left for 

the family. The brother came home 

and, although he was then fifty-nine 

years of age, took out policies aggre- 
gating $50,000.” 

- s a 

How one agent has made 

Let a success” selling com- 

Circulars bination insurance’ with 

Help You the aid of circulars is told 

in a communication in the 

Pacifie Mutual “News,” which follows: 


“Up to February 1 1 had been spend- 
ing most of my time in the accident 
department work, but when the circu- 
lars on combination insurance reached 
me, I decided to give the new proposi- 
tion a thorough tryout, and the result 
has been very satisfactory. 

“The first man I called upon with the 
new proposition carries five thousand 
life and twenty-five hundred disability 
insurance with us now, and five thou- 
and life with other companies. I have 
tried repeatedly during the past five 
vears to write him additional life in- 

urance without any suecess. I called 
at his office, walked up to his desk and 


aid, ‘I have something brand new to 
show ‘you, and gave him one of the’ 
yellow multiple protection circulars, 
saying no more until he had read it 


through. After reading the circular he 
said: ‘I had not figured on taking any 


more insurance at present, but 1 would 
like to have a policy like that. What 
would it cost me?’ I decided that it 
was time to close that case, without 


saying any more about the policy. Was 


interrupted, however, just as I started 
to close, and had to make an appoint- 
ment for the following Saturday after- 
noon, at which time I closed, wrote the 
application and telephoned the exam- 
iner, all in fifteen minutes. 

“Another case, a man who lives in 
another town, and whom I see only on 
occasional visits to Scranton, was 
closed this week for a multiple protec- 
tion monthly income policy. 

“When I received the new circulars 
{ wrote above prospect, whom, by the 
way, I have tried for two years to write 
additional life insurance, and enclosed 
him a circular. He replied immedi- 
ately, asking some questions about the 
policy, and in my reply to his letter I 
asked him to let me know when he was 
coming to Scranton again. His reply 
to that came over the ’phone just as I 
was sitting down to breakfast the other 
morning. Said he was in Scranton and 
would like to see me. He ‘saw me’ at 
eight-thirty, and at nine o’clock I had 
his application, while he had the Com- 
pany’s binding receipt for $213.50. 

“My experience to date, on combina- 
tion insurance, is that the circular fur- 
nishes the ‘approach,’ creates the ‘de- 
sire’ and ‘willingness,’ leaving for me 
the work of stimulating the ‘resolution’ 
and securing the ‘application.’ The 
Company has driven the wedge _ two- 
thirds of the way and your communica- 
tions on combination insurance furnish 
the hammer to complete the work.” 


e + a 
The driving force of 
An. Essay the whole mass of hu- 
on man life represents 
Self-Reliance the sum of the _ indi- 
vidual contributions 
by each separate unit, says W. G. 


Moore, in the Ford “Times.” Humanity, 
like time, never stands still, and like 
the tides of the sea, is forever on the 
ebb and flow—forward and backward. 
Upon no single human item can rest 
responsibility for the performance of 
the whole mass, but every human unit 
will be held to strict accountability for 
the delivery of its own individual con- 
tribution, inasmuch as such delivery, 
into the common river of current hu- 
man experience, is the sole reason for 
and purpose of human existence. 

Here, and now, humanity is uncon- 
cerned about the motives, manners, 
movements, modes of ancient peoples 
of the past, except in so far as their 
failures stand out like’ lighthouses 
warning of hidden reefs and _ shoals, 
while their successes burn like beacon 
fires, illuminating the slopes of the fu- 
ture with the glow of inspiration and 
guidance for the current world in its 
forward and upward march. 

To know the powers, possibilities, lib- 
erties, inclinations, necessities of life, 
and discover, develop and deliver into 
the current stream of human progress 
whatever is good, true, useful, progres- 
sive, in the maximum measure of qual- 
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ity, strength, purity, is the life-work of 
every individual human unit. The soul, 


mind, brain, heart, body, are the 
equipment, and the faith, truth, jus- 
tice, wisdom, with which the human 


workshop is employed, will always de- 
termine the character of the product. 

There is no power on earth—outside 
of yourself—that can determine the 
value of, or measure the volume of your 
creative, constructive, progressive de- 
livery into the river of current life. The 
freshness, sweetness, strength, purity, 
volume, must ever result from the vis- 
ion of your soul, the wish of your heart, 
the constructive genius of your brain. 
You are entered in the great handicap 
race of life. It is now your own self- 
reliance upon your own machine, and 
your own ability to drive it to the maxi- 
mum of successful accomplishment. 

Have you caught the spirit? Do you 
see the great highway stretching into 
the dim distance? Does the crowded 
racecourse thrill you with the surging 
music of superhuman effort: Then 
fasten this pennant to your windshield: 
“T will!” Connect your gas and spark! 
Throw in the “high speed” clutch, and 
go, assured of victory at the end of the 
course. 

PAN-AMERICAN PROSPECTS 

In discussing business prospects, C. 
I) Corey, superintendent of agents of 
the Pan-American Life, said this week: 

‘In our Southern territory, conditions 
are most satisfactory, and never has 
the future been so bright with promise. 
Pen-American agents are reaping the 
benefits of these prosperous conditions 
and are writing not only a larger vol- 
ume of business than ever before in 
the Company’s history, but are finding 
the character of their business better 
and more promptly paid for. 

“We have noticed a striking improve 
ment in the selection of the business 
submitted, and the percentage of not- 
taken policies has been reduced to a 
minimum.” 

SOCIAL INSURANCE INQUIRY 

Under the auspices of the Committee 
on Insurance of the New York Cham- 
be: of Commerce, arrangements are be- 
ing perfected for a comprehensive in- 
vestigation into all essential phases of 
the subject of social insurance, between 
this and the next meeting of the New 
York legislature, with special regard 
to health insurance. Dr. J. F. Crowell, 
executive officer of the Chamber of 
Commerce, will have charge of the 
inquiry. 


ce 
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The “Home Life” 


The fifty-sixth annual state- 
of the Home Life 
Insurance Company, of which 
George E. Ide is President, pre- 
sents a record of substantial 
benefits to its policy-holders 
during the year and a solid 
growth in financial strength. 


Assets increased to 
$32,029,439.71 after paying to 
policy-holders $3,447,381 in- 
cluding dividends of 


$602,721 


The insurance in force was 
increased by $4,766,740 and 


is now 


ment 


$125,660,173 


For Agency apply to 


GEORGE W. MURRAY, 


Supt. of Agts. 
256 Broadway, New York, N. Y, 








Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency contract 


Our Policies provide for: 
Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 

See the new low Rates 

JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres't 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 








Perfect Protection Policy 


OF THE 
RELIANCE LIFE 


gives you something absolutely new 
and different to talk to your pros- 
pects. Gives you a chance to earn 
more money than you are now 
making. 

Our Life Insurance Contracts ocon- 
tain the most up to date clauses 
known to the Insurance World. 
The Accident and Health gives full 
protection for at least a third less 
cost than regular casualty com- 
panies. Our agency contracts are 
as liberal as can be made. 


WRITE AND WE WILL TELL 
YOU MORE ABOUT OURSELVES 
Reliance Life Insurance Company 
of Pittsburgh 
FARMERS BANE BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 








WHAT IS OPPORTUNITY? 


As a rule something you create 
yourself, but working conditions 
helpa great deal. That is where we 
can help—if you can deliver. One 
or two openings of importance now 
—but only for the right men. You 
may be the man. It’s your move. 


Pittsburgh Life an 
Trust Co. 


Home Office, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


W. C. BALDWIN, President 
HOWARD S. SUTPHEN, Director of Agescie 
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W.D. Wyman, President 


Ambitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be 
benefitted by corresponding with the 


Berkshire Life Insurance Company 
of Pittsfield, Mass. 

Ine. 1851 

New policies with modern provisions 
W.S. Weld, Supt. of Agencies 


Attractive literature 
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30,000 DEATHS BY CANCER 


PRUDENTIAL BOOK ON SUBJECT 





world-Wide Interest in the Problem of 
Cancer Control! Must Be 
Aroused 


To facilitate the statistical study of 
the cancer problem The Prudential has 
jssued a book, “The Mortality from 
cancer Throughout the World,” which 
covers the subject in a more compre- 
hensive manner than it has ever before 
peen treated. There. are now more 
than 30,000 deaths from malignant d's- 
ease in the continental United States, 
and the disease is increasing at the ap- 
proximate rate of 2.5 per cent. per an- 
num. Deaths yearly will scon number 
100,000. 

Prudential statistics show that can- 
cer was the third most important cause 
of death among males at ages forty- 
five and over, and the leading cause of 
death in the corresponding mortality 
of insured women. 

Summing Up 

The author of the book is Frederick 
L. Hoffman, statistician of The Pruden- 
tial. Some of his general observations 
and conclusions on the cancer problem 
follow: 

It is suggested that a more extended 
study should be made of the coincident 
occurrence of cancer and other dis- 
eases, chiefly gall-stones, syphilis, lep- 
rosy, rheumatism, gout, appendicitis, 
diabetes and tuberculosis. The surgi- 
cal aspects are briefly discussed, and 
with special reference to the at pres- 
ent inadequate statistics of cancer hos- 
pitals, which are most urgently in need 
of standardization, so as to facilitate 
the comparative study of the results 
of institutional treatment. It is fur- 
thermore suggested that the subject of 
post-operative results should receive 
qualified statistical consideration, in 
that most of the available data are at 
present of doubtful intrinsic  trust- 
worthiness. The same considerations 
apply to the problem of recurrence, the 
average duration of the disease, the 
relative degree of malignancy and the 
rapidity of growth. All of these are im- 
portant practical aspects of the general 
cancer problem, whether medically or 
surgically considered. With regard to 
heredity and family history, some addi- 
tional observations re-emphasize ear- 
lier conclusions that the available evi- 
dence in this respect is in the nega- 
live. The relation of cancer frequency 
lo over-nutrition, metabolic disorders, 
vegetarianism and diet in general sug- 
gests the correlation of canc@r fre- 
quency to over-nutrition, as best illus- 
trated by the statistical evidence de- 
tived from the results of the Medico- 
Actuarial Investigation, that cancer is 
hore common among overweights than 
among underweights. Chronic irrita- 
lion as an immediate factor of cancer 
causation, first considered with refer- 
nce to occupation, in another chapter, 
is here further discussed with regard 
0 alcohol and smoking. The available 
statistical data would seem to indicate 
that both alcohol and smoking are di- 
rectly contributory factors, to a vari- 
able degree, and particularly so as re- 
sards certain organs or parts of the 
body affected. The extremely import- 
ant question as to whether cancer is 
of a parasitical origin, and therefore 
bssibly an infectious disease, is con- 
sidered at some length, with especial 
teference to alleged cancer houses, 
streets, Villages, ete. ‘The available 
od as regards a possible parasiti- 
po a of cancer is held to be in- 
rg usive, This point is sustained by 
Hina Surgical experience which is 
+o emf single record of surgical in- 

“On in cancer operations. 

T Radium Treatment 
we - available data are also negative 
a ® alleged causation of cancer by 

T or its correlation to insanity. 
— is encouraging that as 
treat external cancers the radium 

ment of the future will prove pro- 


ductive of much more satisfactory re- 
sults than the treatment of the past. 
As regards the effective and exclusive 
use of radium in the treatment of in- 
ternal cancers the evidence at present 
is quite contradictory and inconclusive. 

Reviewing the aggregate results of 
the present investigation, it is shown 
that cancer is much more common than 
has generally been assumed to be the 
case; that the mortality from the dis- 
ease throughout the civilized wor.u ex- 
ceeds 500,000 per annum, and in the 
United States about 80,000 at the pres- 
ent time; that the disease is increasing 
in practically all civilized countries 
and as a general rule in all its princi- 
pal forms or varieties, and that it is 
therefore strictly within the limits of 
scientific conjecture that a further rise 
in the death rate may be anticipated, 
unless the disease is made subject to 
more effective methods of treatment 
and control. The attainment of this 
purpose can be brought about only by 
arousing a world-wide interest in the 
problem of cancer control, rather than 
in the strictly scientific aspects of can- 
cer causation, and the development of 
a sound public understanding of the 
imperative necessity of early surgical 
and possibly other interference in place 
of blind reliance upon more or less dis- 
appointing methods of treatment by 
other means. All of these and many 
other more or less controversiai as- 
pects of the cancer problem urgently 
suggest the broadening of the scope of 
statistical research and the perfection 
of methods of statistical inquiry, to- 
ward the end that the whole truth of 
the cancer problem may be revealed to 
the immeasurable advantage of the hu- 
man race. 


AID FROM METROPOLITAN 





What Company’s Representatives Did 
in Southern Conflagrations— 
On Job Early 





Two hundred and fifty families in 
sured in the Metropolitan were left 
homeless by the recent Nashville fire. 


When Superintendent of Agencies 
Bradley heard of the fire he was in St. 
Louis. He immediately telegraphed to 
the superintendents at Nashville for 
perticulars. He arrived in Nashville 
the following morning and was invited 
to appear before the Commercial Club’s 
kelief Committee, composed of about 
twenty-five leading business and profes- 
sional men of Nashville. He told them 
the Company proposed to look after its 
employes who had suffered from the 
fire, and also to give relief to policy- 
hclders. The agency force was placed 
at the service of the committee and five 
Metropolitan nurses volunteered for 
emergency duty. A similar conference 
was held with the Colored Board of 
Trade. 

Relief work started at once. Notices 
were published in the leading papers 
and displayed in street cars to the ef- 
fect that Metropolitan policies on the 
lives of those who had suffered loss by 
fire would not lapse for the present on 
account of non-payment of premiums. 
Five of the Metropolitan staff lost their 
homes and cash was advanced to three 
who needed it to tide over the crisis. 

In the Augusta fire 1,250 industrial 
pulicyholders were insured in the Met- 
ropolitan. About 250 other policyhold- 
ers were thrown out of work. The Met- 
ropolitan’s district office went up in 
simoke. Superintendent Glander made 
seven trips to the street and back, sav- 
ing books and papers. New offices were 
immediately secured, and policyholders 
in distress were told that they would 
oe reinstated if policies lapsed because 
of the fire. 





POSSIBILITIES 

You can do what you want to do if 
you work hard enough, says W. A. AIl- 
exander. You can be what you want 
te be if you want it hard enough. 

Nothing can long oppose the man or 
woman whose motto is “I can and I 
will.” 
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Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Home Office Building 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE 


ia 


Insurance Company 


(Incorporated by the State of New York) 


Of the People 
The Company By the People 


For the People 


The Daily Average of the Company's 
Business during 1915 was: 


639 per day in Number of Claims Paid. 
9,175 per day in Number of Policies 
Issued and Revived. 


$1,056,438 per day in New Insurance 
Issued, Increased and Revived. 


$326,616.50 per day in Payments to 
Policyholders and Addition to Re- 
serve. 
$1 46,602.49 Increase of 
Assets 


per day in 


JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President 








OLDEST 


Southern Life 


Assets 
Liabilities 


Insurance in 
Payments to 


Capital and Surplus oveccescoosesce 
POTOCs ince csccncesseosvesovcce see 
Policyholders since Organization 
Is Paying its Policyholders over............ 


GOOD TERRITORY FOR LIVE AGENTS 


Insurance 


ORGANIZED 1871 


Life Insurance Company of Virginia 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
LARGES1 


- STRONGEST 
Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Policies from $1,000.00 to $50,000.00 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 


1915; 
peep eacesecencdsens $ 12,629,857.65 
10,818,731.99 
1,811,125.66 
104,822,701.00 
16,811,250.99 


1,350,000.00 annually 








WILLIAM N. COMPTON 


General Agent 
Metropolitan District 


St. Paul Bldg., 220 Broadway 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


OF THE 






DETERMINATION and ENERCY 


never before encountered such OPPORTUNITIES for 


LIVE ACENTS 


as are offered by the Policy Contracts 
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INSURANCE COM 


OF GOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 


LIFE 








Representing 





The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


You will make money. 


The great strength, big dividends and incom- 
parable benefits of the ‘‘oldest company in America 
mean certain success for you. 


For Terms to Producing Agents, Address 


GEORGE T. DEXTER, 2d Vice-President 
34 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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lished every Friday by The Eastern 
Underwriter Company, a New York cor- 
poration, office and place of business 
105 William Street, New York City. 
Clarence Axman, President; B. F. 
Hadley, Vice-President; W. L. Hadley, 
The address of the officers 
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is the office of this newspaper. Tele- 
phone 2497 John. 
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‘opies, 15 cents. 

Entered as second-class matter Jan- 
uary, 4, 1907, at the Post Office at New 
York, N. Y.; under the act of Congress 
of March 3, 1879. 


MATERNITY INSURANCE 


In the wave of European social in 
surance that is rolling slowly over the 
country it is believed that maternity 
insurance will follow health insurance. 
Some of the socialist publications, such 
as “The New Republic,” are calling the 
attention of their readers to what they 
call a “surprising” omission in the 
health insurance bills introduced 
at the recent sessions of legislatures, 
the omission of compulsory maternity 
insurance provisions. This brings ma 
ternity insurance under the limelight. 


Germany has had maternity insurance 


for more than thirty years, Norway for 


seven years, England for four years, 
Australia since 1912, and France since 
1913. 


the countries, 
maternity insurance is paid by the day. 
In Germany, half of the working 
man’s regular wages, which may be in- 
by the local 
committee, is paid 
confinement and 


In most of KNuropean 


wo- 
creased to three-fourths 
administration her 


for two weeks before 


six weeks afterwards—eight weeks in 
all. In Austria she receives 60 per cent, 
of her after 
finement. In receives half 
her wages for twelve weeks, six weeks 
the 


rest 


wages for six weeks con- 


Servia she 


before and six weeks after child’s 
birth. period 
required by any of the states granting 
Norway 


of her 


This is the longest 


maternity insurance. In she 


receives 60 per cent. wages for 


France she receives a 
fifty 


receives 


eight weeks. In 
flat 
times daily. In 


thirty 


allowance of one franc cen- 


England she 
shillings if 
thirty 


she is self-insured, 


and shillings more if her hus- 


band is also insured. This is paid in 


the 
rest. In 


a lump sum, though law also 
four 
she receives five pounds, and the law 
makes regarding 


In a number of the European coun- 


re- 


quires weeks’ Australia 


no stipulation rest. 
tries women must themselves be wage- 
earners in order to be entitled to the 
maternity benefit, but in England, Nor- 


way and one or two others, the wives 


of workingmen receive the maternity 
aid as well. On the Continent the 
nursing premium is a familiar institu- 


tion. It is paid in addition to the con- 


finement money and is reckoned at so 


much a day for three months. The 
state may expect every woman to do 


her duty in this respect, but the wise 
state is aware that the performance of 
a duty is often dependent on economic 
possibility. 

The social 


worker’s point of view, 


answering several objections to mater- 
insurance, will insurance 
“The New Republic” says: 


nity interest 


men. 


One objection commonly heard from 
the opponents of maternity insurance 
was that the expectant mother would 
hire out for a nominal period so as to 
receive the benefit. The reply to that 
would be, why put her to the trouble? 
In the most progressive systems of so- 
cial insurance, the English system, for 
instance, the wife of an insured wage- 
earner is entitled to the maternity bene- 


fit without being compe!'ed herse'f to 
enter industry in order to be eligible. 
Bes'‘des, it is usual to safeguard the 
benefit by requiring a specified waiting 
period. This varies in foreign coun- 
tries from three to ten months. In 
Germany the woman must have be:n 


insured and have paid her dues f.r six 
months; in England, for twenty-six 
weeks. It has been proposed to adopt 
the twenty-six weeks’ period here, 
Ancther objection heard is that 
unmarried girls and women will be 
quired to pay the dues and he'p finance 
a contingency which concerns only the 
married women, This objection cannot 


the 
re- 


carry much weight in a country which 
his believed in pub'ic schocl; ter over 
two hundred years. The school tax is 
paid by the childless of both sexes, be- 
cause the education of children is 
everybody's affair. We are at last be- 
ginning to see that the prevention o1 
infant and maternal mortality is also 
everybody’s affair. It is assumed in so- 
cial insurance that all wi'l not fall ill, 
or grow old, or bear children at the 
same time. The self-perpetuating 


habits of the human race justify us in 
this assumption. It is only because 
most of the beneficiaries of the insur- 
ance plan are able-bodied and healthy 
wage-earners that the system can be 
carried at all. Those who keep well 
will have no quarrel because they do 
not draw the sick benefit. The child- 
less man or woman can well afford to 
contribute a moiety to the woman who 
gives a healthy child to society. 


SWINTON HEADS BIG AGENCY 


Gets American Eagle’s Metropolitan 
Automobile Department—Will Be 
Called American Marine 


Agency, Inc. 
The American Eagle has appointed 
the American Marine Agency, Inc., 
metropolitan managers of the automo- 


bile department of the Company. 

Coincident with this appointment the 
American Marine Agency, Inc., was or- 
ganized. Arthur C. Swinton is presi- 
dent and treasurer of the agency, 
James EK. Donovan, vice-president, and 
Walter S. Patterson, secretary. 

Mr. Swinton has been in the suburban 
agency business for about ten years and 
has been located at 1 Liberty street 
since the building was ready for occu- 
pancy. In addition, Mr. Swinton main- 
tained a large agency at Somerville, 
N. J. The American Marine Agency, 
Inc., will assume the offices formerly 
occupied by the Arthur C. Swinton 
agency. 

Mr. Donovan has been the manager 
of the Prudential Casualty’s metro- 
politan department in the office of 
Ream, Ives & Wrightson, and will con- 


tinue in the same capacity with the 
American Marine Agency, Inc. 
Mr. Patterson has come from the 


home office of the National of Hartford, 
where he was examiner for the New 
Jersey department of that Company. 

With the acquisition of these facili- 
ties the American Marine Agency, Inc., 
is prepared to give full automobile cov- 
erage in addition to writing fire busi- 
ness anywhere in the territory of the 
New York subsrban exchange and the 
entire State of New Jersey. 





Frank J. Gorman, a _ well-known in- 
surance man in Elmira, N. Y., is now 
representing the Penn Mutual. 











The Human Side of Insurance 

















SIGOURNEY MELLOR 


Sigourney Mellor and A. Rushton 


the Provident Life and Trust in New York City. 


phia. 
tion achievements, 
Underwriter. 


will be found on 


Louis H. Fibel’s death was the sub- 
ject of a special letter to members of 
the Health and Accident Underwriters’ 
Cenference. President R. P. Shorts, of 
that body, appointed G. Leonard Mce- 
Neill, A. E. Forrest and himself to draft 
appropriate memorial resolutions, which 
will go to the family of the late presi- 
dent of the Great Eastern. In discuss- 
ing Mr. Fibel, Mr. Shorts said: “The 
passing of Louis H. Fibel is a calamity 
tv» our organization and a distinct loss 
to us as individuals. He was our most 
able, most prominent, most beloved 
member—and a tireless worker for the 
cause of clean business practices. I 
cor’t know which to admire the more— 
the keenness and brilliancy of his in- 
tcllect, or the warmth and depth of his 
kindly soul. The recollection of him 
«und his work, and of his big, broad, 
genial, generous nature, will be an ever 
present inspiration to us all.” 

+ + + 


J. Scofield Rowe, vice-president and 
manager of the liability department of 
the Aetna Accident and Liability, in 
conjunction with being a capable and 
much appreciated insurance man, is a 
true son of the soil. Five miles from 
Hartford is a splendid farm over which 
he keeps a watchful eye. A recent ad- 
dition to the live stock of Mr. Rowe’s 
farm was two blooded Percheron 
mares. Mr. Rowe’s hobby on the farm is 
the production of fine apples. He has re- 


juvenated an old orchard which was 
on the place and in addition thereto 


has planted a new orchard containing 
variable species of the apple family. 
+ * * 


Mayor Riddle, of Atlantic City, who 
is president of a local fire insurance 
company, was beaten for re-election in 
the balloting of Tuesday of this week. 

* * * 


John Postgate, insurance editor of 
the Pittsburgh “Post,” whose book, 
“Homage to Shakespeare,” has made a 
good impression upon Shakespearean 


students, is being featured in the ad- 
vertising columns of the “Post.” 


A ter- 





A. RUSHTON 


ALLEN 


Allen are the new general agents of 
They came from Philadel- 


Sketches of their careers, together with one of their notable produc 
page 3 of this 


issue of The Eastem 


centenary commemoration of the play 
wright’s death will be held in Pitts 
burgh and the “Post” advises all of its 


readers to get a copy of Postgate’s 
book, to prepare for the tercentenary. 
+ * ca 


Burton R. Mansfield, Insurance Com 
nissioner of Connecticut, is to be con 
gratulated upon getting out the 1916 
Connecticut Insurance Reports 80 
promptly. Some States will issue their 
1816 reports sometime in 1917, when 
they will be valueless. Mr. Mansfield 
by the way, is to be one of the speakers 
at the banquet of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters’ 50th anniversary 

+ * + 


W. A. Briggs, manager of publicity 
department of the Aetna Life Insur 
ance Company, and B. ©. Maerckline 
of the publicity department of the acti: 
dent and casualty lines of the Aetna 
have just returned from a two weeks 
trip to Porto Rico. 

ae . * 


Haley Fiske, vice-president of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
recently delivered a lecture on indus 
“ial insurance before the class in life 
insurance at the Johns Hopkins Us! 
versity, Baltimore. 

- ~ . 


Robert B. Frame, for eighteen year 
associated with his father in the nev’ 
paper circulation business in Readiné, 
Pa., has gone into the insurance bus! 
ness with Norman B. Wamsher. Tit 
name of the firm is Wamsher & Frailt 





ENTERS MASSACHUSETTS 


The American Indemnity Co. bas 
completed the necessary requiremel 
ty transact the following lines of ® 
strance in Massachusetts: Liability 
wcrkmen’s compensation, accident and 
health, automobile and team’s proper! 
damage, fidelity, surety and plate glass 


The Pan-American Life and the = 
sian National Life have been licens 
in West Virginia. 
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Fire Insurance Department 








$50,000 FIRE DRILL BLUNDER 


STUPIDITY ON LACKAWANNA PIER 





Longshoreman Pushed Cut-Off Switch 
Instead of Pulling Alarm Hook— 
Fifteen Minutes’ Delay 
An interesting illustration of the 
well-known fact that delay in turning 
in the alarm is responsible for many 
heavy fire losses is found in the report 
of Fire Marshal Thomas Brophy on the 
Lackawanna Railroad Pier fire on May 


3. The damage caused was in the 
neighborhood of $50,000. 

The pier in question stands at the 
foot of Twenty-eighth street, in the 


North River, and it was known .uwat the 
fire started on the river end. The in- 
vestigation disclosed the following 
facts: 

Arrangements had been made for a 
fre drill among the employes on the 
pier, and two of the trusted emp!oyes 
had been tipped off. When the auto- 
matic alarm sounded, they lined up the 
men for the fire drill at the street en- 


trance, thinking it was the expected 
signal. Suddenly someone shouted 
“Fire!” and, looking toward the river 


end, they saw that a quantity of reed 
chairs, packed in excelsior and manila 
paper, was ablaze. An employe named 
Lang ran to the pier alarm, and several 
minutes later a man was sent to pull 
the street box. It developed that Lang, 
instead of pulling the hook to give the 
alarm, had in his excitement pushed 
the cut-out switch and no alarm had 
been registered. The first alarm re- 
ceived by the fire department had come 
by the street box after perhaps fifteen 
minutes had been wasted in the fire 
drill and bungling of the pier alarm. 


CRITICISES CLAUSE 





Lyons “Press” Comments on Co-Iinsur- 
ance Feature in Hartman- 
Shepard Co.’s Loss 





The Lyons “News” prints the follow- 
ing comments on the 80 per cent. co- 
insurance clause, in a long statement it 
makes on the Hartman-Shepard Co.’s 
loss (dry goods store) in Lyons, N. Y.: 

“A merchant having a stock of goods 
worth $10,000 insuring with the 80 per 
cent. clause must carry $8,000 in order 
to fulfill his part of the contract. In 
case of fire causing a partial or total 
loss insurance would be paid to cover. 

“Sometimes merchants find it neces- 
sary to increase their stocks at busy 
Seasons, and here is where the 80 per 
cent. clause works out in the unex- 
pected way. If a merchant with a $10- 
W0 stock of goods insured for $8,000 
should increase hig stock to $15,000 he 
should increase his insurance to $12,000 
in order to keep faith with the 80 per 
cent. clause. If he should fail to do 
this and should have a fire causing a 
loss of say, $6,000, would he get $6,000 
of insurance? He would not. He 
would get only $4,000, because he had 


agreed under the policy to carry $12,000 
in case his stock should be increased to 
$15,000, but he had only $8,000 and 
therefore the company is liable only 
for eight-twelfths of the loss. HBight- 
twelfths of $6,000 is $4,000, and the lat- 
ter figure represents the sum due from 
the company under the contract not- 
withstanding the merchant had paid 
for and thought he had $8,000 insur- 
ance. 
“While 
ance with 
less than 
sand in 


the rate charged for insur- 
the co-insurance clause is 
without, 50 cents per thou- 
some instances, the clause is 


capable of effecting irrevocable loss 
under circumstances such as above 
cited. All policyholders should read 


their policies. In cases where the 80 
per cent. clause is a part of the con- 
tract, the agreement must be lived up 
to on the part of the insured in order to 


prevent losses resulting from failure 
to increase the insurance up to the 
right proportion. A_ perpetual inven- 


tory of stock will enable the merchant 
to keep his insurance in proper pro- 
portion to the value of his property.” 


BANK CASHIERS ARE AGENTS 

The insurance business of W. H. 
Hazard & Co., Salamanca, N. Y., has 
been taken over by the Hazard-Rhodes 
Co. Mr. Rhodes has resigned as cash- 
ier of the Salamanca Trust Company. 
For many years Mr. Hazard was cash- 
ier of the trust company. On October 
first of last year he purchased the in- 
surance agency of E. B. Vreeland & 
Co., the second oldest agency in Catta- 
raugus County. 





FORTY YEARS AN AGENT 

William F. Ryerson, of Ryerson & 
Hall, Newark, is seventy-one years old. 
He represents the Atlas, Miller’s Na- 
ticnal, Aachen & Munich and other 
cempanies, and is still in active ser- 
vice, although his eyesight is so poor 
trat it is necessary to have the news- 
papers read to him. Of a cheerful dis- 
position and a clever conversationalist 
Mr. Ryerson is popular with Newark 
insurance men, and at a recent meeting 
of the Fire Insurance Society of New- 
ark a letter was sent to him expressing 
the hope that he will soon recover his 
health. He has been an insurance agent 
for forty years. 





GLACEL WITH KELLEY & FULLER 

Warren Glacel, formerly of the lia- 
bility department of the Maryland Cas- 
ualty, went with Kelley & Fuller this 


week and will have charge of the 
s} Trinkler leakage department of that 
office. 


PHELPS DENIES A STORY 

State Insurance Commissioner Phelps 
of California states that the report pub- 
lished in a Los Angeles paper to the 
efiect that he is to be “tendered” the 
presidency of the Fraternal Brother- 
huod of Los Angeles “on the expiration 
of his term of office in June” is without 
foundation. 
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Wei . A Broad Underwriting Service to Agents 
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JAMES H. BREWSTER, Manager 
Hartford, Conn. 











FIRE AND MARINE 
INSURANCE—ALL LINES 





The Automobile Insurance 
Company of Hartford, Conn. 


MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 





Cash Capital ° ° 





| Liabilities (Except Capital) 
| Surplus to Policyholders . 


Statement January 1, 1916 


Assets ° e ‘ 


: -  $1,000,000.00 
‘ 2,377,857.39 
, , 467,413.45 
’ 1,910,443.94 








AFFILIATED WITH 


| 

| 

| AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE ETNA ACCIDENT AND LIABILITY CO. 








NOW STANLEY G. SMITH CORP. 


The old established 
ance agency of Silas F. Smith & Son, 
Syracuse, has lately become incorpor- 
aled as Stanley G. Smith Corporation. 
Tkis is one of the oldest continuous 
agencies in New York Siate, having 
been established in 1869 by the senior 
Smith, who was one of the pioneers of 
Syracuse. 

Stanley G. Smith is president. Other 
Officers are: Secretary, A. Ross Carroll, 
lately with A. J. Woodworth & Co., 
stute managers of the Camden, and 
William C. Collins, assistant treasurer, 
foimer postmaster at Homer, where he 
also conducted an agency. Every vari- 
ety of insurance business is transacted 
in. this office. 


general insur- 


The Northwestern Firé & Marine has 
entered West Virginia. 


NORTH 
BRANCH 
FIRE INS. CO. 


Sunbury, Pa. 
Inc, 1911 


$515,049.38 
138,148.22 
275,000.00 
78,171.37 


GETS AUTOMOBILE 
Augustus H. Knoll, general agent in 
Western New York of the Aetna Life’s 
cesualty branch, and former partner of 
Major N. E. Turgeon, once president 
of the Insurance Federation of New 
York, and now in the life insurance 
business, announces that he has se 
cured the agency of the Automobile In 
Co., of Hartford, at Buffalo. 


IN BUFFALO 


surance 


separate, though concurrent, 
fires in different varts of the plant of 
the Nobbe-Kaphan Co., Newark, are 
being investigated by the local authori 
ties. 


Three 


Branch re- 
Mutual 


Jitney men met in Long 
cently and formed the First 
Casualty Insurance Company. 


CITY 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Ine, 1870 


$172,302.60 
27,678.96 
100,000.00 
42,986.21 


Assets 


Capital 


OPERATING ON A CONSERVATIVE BASIS IN A LIMITED 
TERRITORY UNDER AN EXPERIENCED MANAGEMENT 
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A. BROWN PROMOTES THREE 


SUCCEEDS» ARMSTRONG 


QUIG 
New General Superintendent Trained 
in Philadelphia—Careers of L. A. 
Watson and Richard Monahan 


Frank L. Arm- 


The resignation: of 
rong as general superintendent of the 
Atlee Brown rating bureau in New Jer 


the announcement 
Quig will succeed Mr. 
Quig, who was super 
‘ating department, will 


sey was followed by 
that Samuel J 
Armstrong; Mr. 


intendent of the 1 


be succeeded by Leon A. Watson; and 
Mr. Watson, who did special work 
in the rating department, will be 


Monahan. Mr. 
men from 
year, but he built 


Richard 
capable 


succeeded by 
Brown has lost three 
the office in the past 
his organization wisely and the new 
appointees are regarded by insurance 
men as unusually able bureau men. 


Experience of New Appointees 
Mr. Quig business career 
in a real estate Philadelphia 
In 1906 he went Underwriters’ 
Association of the Middle Department, 
where he was an inspector and rater 
He joined the old Burkhardt Bureau in 


began his 
office in 
with the 


the Summer of 1910. When Mr. Brown 
began making rates in New Jersey in 
1913 Mr. Quig joined him, and in Octo 
ber was made superintendent of the 
rating department. He has unusual 


for his new position, be 


qualifications ; 
well as a fine 


ing a good diplomat as 

rate technician. Mr. Watson started 
with the Home of New York in the 
lecal department, later being transfer 
red to the sprinkler department, under 
Mr. McFadden. Next he went with 
Ward & Crawford, who later became 
Lockwood Bros. & Ward. He servea 
as an jnspector. He is also an old 
Burkhardt Bureau man, having served 
as an inspector in the Trenton, Dover 


and Blizabeth districts. Then he joined 
Atlee Brown. 

Richard Monahan was with the old 
Newark Fire Insurance Exchange, later 
going with the Newark Inspection Bu- 
reau. In July, 1913, he became asso- 
ciated with the Atlee Brown forces as 
a schedule man for Newark and vicinity. 


EXPEL SOME MEMBERS 


Good Practice Club of Newark Turns 
Out Those Who Do Not Sign 
Affidavits 

The Good Practice Club of Newark 
will continue although only about half 
ce. the original signatories to the arti 
ces of incorporation have signed the 
afndavit sent out recently in which it 
vas sworn that no brokerage in excess 
of the rate of brokerage named in the 
Articles of Organization would be given 
o>? promised. 

At this meeting a motion to have the 
club disband because of the failure of 
many members to send in affidavits 
was not adopted. The resignation of 
Frank B. Heller as secretary was laid 
on the table. It was decided to expel 
the signers of the agreement of the 
Good Practice Club who had not sent in 
the affidavits. Accordingly, this was 
dene, These expulsions caused consid- 
erable stir in Newark. 

The list of original signatures to the 
Newark Good Practice Club of Newark 
follows: 

King & 


Hilditech, Louis Sehlessinger, 


Inc.; T. C. Moffat & Co., Jos. M. Byrne 
& Co., Flindell & Co., M. J. Price, Ead- 
ward Hand, John E. Mayer, Arthur 
Reeve, Muller & Bauman, Charles §. 
Dedd, Wm. S. Rosenstrauch, Lippman 
& Lowry, Blasberg & Zeigler, Adam 


Poh, Jr.; 
Myers & 


James EK. Garabrandt & Co. 
Stell, Inc.; Essex County 
Agency, Ryerson & Hall, T. W. Griffith 
Co., O'Gorman & Young, Charles M. 
Henry, Geo. C. Plume, Henry F. Trimpi, 
G. F. Sommer & Son, Ross M. Wick- 
ham & Co., H. C. Rommel, Geo. W. 
Comstock, Eichhorn & Foley, A. K. 
Beughner & Co., G. W. Lamoreux, Er- 
nest A. Lyon, R. P. Conlon & Son, W. 
Thompson, John Fis- 


I Beatty, W. L. 


' Wickham, 














ADEQUATE 
FACILITIES 


ALL LINES 








CLARENCE A. KROUSE & CO. 


LOCAL 
325 WALNUT STREET 


Per 


LADEL PHA IA 





SATISFACTION 


AND GENERAL AGENTS SERVICE 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
NEW JERSEY 





ALL LINES 


PENNSYLVANIA 





Guerin & Williams, John J. Berry 
& Bro., Inc.; Walter F. Errickson, 
Kobert A. Osborne, Jay & Jay, Inc.; 
Charles Loebel, John J. Gillen & Co., 
Henry J. Dassing, Ernest J. KE. Fiedler. 


cher, 


TO CONTINUE WICKHAM AGENCY 
Julius A. Proehl, Partner of Late Ross 
M. Wickham, Has Been Long 
in Newark 
continue the 
& Co., 


Julius A. Preehl will 


business of 


Ross M. Wickham 





THE LATE ROSS M. WICKHAM 


lecal agents in Newark of the National. 
He was a partner of the late Ross M. 
Wickham, and has been in the Newark 
fic.d a great many years. 

APPOINTS FRANK L. ARMSTRONG 
General Superintendent of Atlee Brown 
Bureau Goes With National as 
Special Agent 











Frank L.. Armstrong, general super- 
inte.dent of the Atlee Brown rating of- 
fice, has been appointed special agent 
of the National Fire in New Jersey with 
the exception of the counties of Hud- 
son, Bergen, Passaic, Essex and Union. 
Frank L. Armstrong has been the 
right-hand man of Atlee Brown for 
a number of years; he has a wide 
knowledge of the technical side of the 
insurance business; his personality is 
most likeable, and he is young. He 
v.ll make a most valuable man for the 
National. 


Mr. Armstrong got his early insur- 


arce training in Philadelphia. He en- 
tered the local agency of R. H. Patton 
after leaving high school, his duties 


being those of office boy. Next he went 
with the Leeds, McClellan & Co. agen- 
cy and with William Arrot. He was 
nade a stamping clerk of the Philadel- 
phia Suburban Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion, of which Atlee Brown was man- 
ager; then an inspector, and when Mr. 
Brown came to New Jersey in June, 
1918, Mr. Armstrong joined him as gen- 
eral superintendent. 

J. B. Thompson, well and favorably 
known as assistant to the late Ross M. 
will have supervision over 
the counties of Hudson, Bergen, Pas- 
saic, Essex and Union. Both President 
Smith and Assistant Secretary Layton 
feel they are to be congratulated upon 
the good team they have selected as 
New Jersey field men and that the ac- 
tion reflects the desire of the National 
to give its New Jersey agents true Na- 
tional service along tisual up-to-date and 
aggressive lines. 








The Leading lire Insurance Company 
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en ARTNA INSURANCE COMPANY 


ETNA = Inderwri 


Aetna Fire Underwriters Agency 


of Aetna Insurance Co. 






Application For Agencies Invited 


oni 


WM. B. 


CLARK, President 








First National Fire Insurance Company 
of the United States Washington, D.C. 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 


Statement of Condition Dec. 31, 1914 


Real Estate (Equity)............. $ 254,500.00 Outstanding Fire Losses.......... $ 30,278.41 
— eer Ma Unearned Premium Reserve...... 244,603.01 
Mortgage Loans Sete ee eee ee eeeaes 235,600.00 Accrued Charges on Real Estate 18,646.29 
Bonds (Market Value)............ 972,966.29 All other Liabilities............ 8,156.78 
Cash in Banks and Office........ 38,387.53 Capital Stock Fully Paid $877,275.00 ; 
PGES BANGOG oivisickicciccons 81,266.65 Cc apiti al Stock Partially 
Interest and Rents Due = and S ; = pA Lo aastgacs ey anaiege 
PE” cariesRi cate ncivedvweve 27,215.03 ees eeaaanenpeneren ection sas 
ie CM AOR Ss scacnwsesionnccus 4,692. 3! Surplus to Policyholders.......... $1, 303,943.32 
OR nee ee ere ae .$, Sea; 627, ry Re en een eee $1,614,627.81 
ROBERT J. WYNNE, Pres. JOHN E. —s Managing Underwriter 


Brooklyn Agent 
FRANK ECKEL BECKER, 153 Remsen St. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


New York City. Agent 
WM. SOHMER, 75 William St. 
New York City 








LOGUE BROTHERS & CoO. 


307 FCURTH AVE., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


General Agents for Pennsylvania 
REPRESENTING THE 
MICHIGAN COMMERCIAL INSURANCE CO. 
CALIFORNIA INSURANCE CoO. 
VIRGINIA FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
MILLERS NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OHIO FARMERS INSURANCE CO. 

















American Eagle Fire Insurance Co. 
OF NEW YORK 


HENRY EVANS, President 
I, oss dacs Kaew bad cnb doe de $2,131,688 
Against which are charged 
Legal Reserve for Unearned Pre- 
SR. an seca i shi Ok Qe an a Ka $116,906 
Legal Reserve for Losses being ad- 
"aaa eae 7.715 
Legal Reserve for all other claims. 6,710 
Legal Reserve for Collateral Loan. — 115,000 
DE. SU45 40d dneseabaewneaticaenan $286,389 
Leaving 
Pere rer eee .. « «$1,000,000 
PE ED Sc adedeacanciednedie 1,145,299 
Making Policyholders’ Surplus....... $2.1 15,299 


(From Annual Statement Jan. 1, 1916.) 
(Gross Assets include excess deposit of $58,785 in North 
Carolina and New Mexico.) 


Insure in the American Eagle, a truly American Institution 


Main Office 


80 MAIDEN LANE, - - NEW YORK 
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J. S. Frelinghuysen, Candidate 
for U. S. Senator, Tells Story of 
His Early Insurance Experiences 








The candidacy of Joseph S. Freling- 
haysen for the United States Senator- 
seip in New Jersey in the Republican 
primaries, is being closely followed by 
underwriters, who feel that the import- 
ance of fire insurance is great enough 
to justify a representative of that in- 
terest in the United States Senate. Two 
life insurance men have been United 
States Senators—the late John F. Dry- 
den, president of The Prudential ;and 
Morgan G. Bulkeley, now president of 
the Aetna Life. 

Numerous insurance men have asked 
Mr. Frelinghuysen for permission to 
stump the State for him. His views 
reflect the best sentiment of William 
sireet—protection and the establish- 
ment of a permanent tariff commission; 
preparedness, protection of citizens 
living abroad or having property in 
foreign lands; merchant marine, and 
agricultural development. 


His Present Public Offices 


Mr. Frelinghuysen is at this time 
president of the State Board of Agricul- 
ture and president of the State Board 
ef Education. He has been actively 
identified with the Republican party of 
New Jersey ever since he cast his first 
ballot. His ancestors were among the 
founders of the Dutch Reformed Church 
u New Jersey. His great grandfather 
served in the Revolution, while his 
grandfather, General John Frelinghuy- 
sen, served in the War of 1812, and 
his father, Frederick John Frelinghuy- 
sel, was a prominent lawyer in Somer- 
set County. 

J. S. Frelinghuysen, who was born 
in Raritan, first entered 
1902, when he was defeated for State 
Senator of Somerset County. He tried 
again in 1905, this time being success 
fui. While in the Senate he acted as 
floor leader for his party, and in 1909 
he was elected to fill the unexpired 
term of President Robbins. In 1910 
te was chosen to fill the same position. 
During the two years from 1910 to 1912 
be served as acting Governor at differ- 
ent times in the absence of Governor 
J. Franklin Fort. He was chairman of 
a special commission which investi- 
gated the school system of the State, 
vhich resulted in the drafting and 
passage of reform legislation reorganiz- 
ing the school system along efficiency 
lines. During the Spanish-American 
War Senator Frelinghuysen served in 
the Cuban and Porto Rican campaign 
48 an officer of Troop 3, Squadron A, 
of New York and was recommended for 
brevet first lieutenant for conspicuous 
Service, 


His First Insurance Job 
A reporter for The Eastern Under- 
— this week asked Senator Fre- 
inghuysen how he happened to enter 


oa fire insurance business. Senator 
relinghuysen laughingly told this 
Slory, It wag so interesting that The 


Eastern Underwriter is going to take 
anes and print it without Senator 
télinghuysen’s permissiqn. Here is 
What he said: 
»o to New York, after preparing 
nee ege, owing to the fact that it 
§ necessary for me to go into busi- 


he ta: . 
cider and I procured a position in a 
G and vinegar commission house on 
Teenw 


; ich street, hoping to learn prac- 
nod basiness ane After 1 had 
eight oon two weeks and received 
ol “ dollars for my hard work, 
; rhe to Sweep out the warehouse. 
then vanaf did as I was told and 
“ : gned. The firm, Edeshemer & 
‘ Mmediately offered me double 


politics in. 


salary if I would remain. My feelings 
were deeply hurt and | did not think 
they appreciated my efforts. 

“TI eagerly perused the advertisements 


in the ‘Herald’ for Help Wanted and 
saw an advertisement reading as fol 
lows: 
WANTED:—An_ office boy of 
good character, good penman. 


Cigarette smokers need not apply. 

Address P. O. Box No. 3038. 

“Instead of writing, which I had found 
in the past very unsatisfactory, | came 
down to the Postoffice and induced the 
delivery clerk to tell me who owned 
the box. He said ‘The Continental In- 
surance Company.’ 


“It was then 6 o’clock in the morn 
ing and the Continental was at 100 
Broadway. I! entered and found only 





FRELINGHUYSEN 


the janitor at work, a light mulatto of 
dignified presence, by the name of 
braxton. I immediately applied to him. 
He said he was the janitor, and when 
I found this out, with my previous ex 
periences, I decided to wait until one 
of the officers came in. He said that 
I would have to see James W. Durbrow. 
I applied to Mr. Durbrow, who told me 


that I would have to wait and see Mr. 
Moore. Precisely at 9% o’clock Mr. 
Moore, dignified of mien, and stern 
looking, came in and signed a little 
book. I noticed the time. It wag ex- 
actly 9 o’clock. He had a silver headed 
ebony cane and was very formidable 


looking to me. He looked different to 
me in after years, because we became 
fast friends and I knew him as one of 
the kindliest men I had ever met. 
Cross Examined by Mr. Moore 

“Mr. Moore took mein the bick office 
and introduced me to Mr. Lampret, 
wko was then president, and then told 
me to come back the next day and he 
would let me know. Desiring the job 
and having a cousin, who was an officer 
in one of the railway companies, | dis 
cussed it with him. He told me to go 
and see Cyrus Peck, who was secre 
tary, and within an hour and a half, I 
was back at the Continental office bear 
ing a letter to Cyrus Peck. Mr. Peck 
walked very dignifiedly to Mr. Moore’s 
desk and re-introduced me to him. Mr 
Moore looked rather surprised and 
asked me why I had come back and I 
told him I wanted the job 

“He then said: ‘I willhavetoask you 
a few questions.’ First he said, ‘Do you 
intend to make the fire insurance busi 
ness the business of your life?’ In a 
somewhat frightened manner I replied 
‘Yes,’ and I have never had occasion 


ts repent it. He then asked me a few 
questions in arithmetic, how to find the 
greatest common denominator and the 
least common multiple, to which | re 
plied, evidently satisfactory, for he 
made no comment. He then asked me 
where Jacksonville was, and 1 said ‘In 
Ilinois.” He said, ‘Why you have made 
a mistake. Haven't you observed the 
posters, recently, cutting the rate to 
Florida?’ I said ‘Yes, but the Jackson 
ville I mean is in Illinois,’ and stuck to 
it somewhat doubtfully, but thinking 
tiat was the best plan to pursue. Mr. 
Moore called for an atlas, looked it up, 
and although the town was rather di 
minutive in population, it bore the 
name of Jacksonville, and so I passed 
with 100 per cent. and was employed 
in the Continental, having as my neigh 


bor on one side Mr. Ballard, of ‘Jour 
nal of Commerce’ fame, and Mr. Swin 
nerton, now an officer, on the other 


side. 
Becomes Local Agent on the Side 
“Being ambitious I had not’ been 
there thirty days before | asked for an 
arvency of the Continental, and pro 


cured it, for my little home town in 
Raritan. I gave them about $400 in 
bisiness and after twenty-eight year 


I have to say that all of the risks are 
still standing, showing that good under 
writing was bred in me. I stayed there 
one year, when feeling that the salaries 
paid by the Continental were not com 
mensurate with my skill, | procured a 
position with T. Y. Brown, as his office 
boy and ‘surveyor.’ 

“T still lived in the country and wa 
a country boy, unique in the insurance 
district, but everyone was friendly and 
I managed to increase my limits in the 
business. 


“How well | remember the morning of 
the blizzard in 1888. I was commuting 
from Raritan, day and night, a distance 
of forty miles, taking an hour and a 
half each way. March 12 was my birth 
day, and although the blizzard hap 
pened on the same day, there is no sig 
nificance in the coincident. | was some 
what poor in these days, but my dear 
good mother gave me my luncheon and 
I started off at 6:30 o’clock in the morn 
ing, and when I jumped from the front 
piazza I went up to my neck in a 
drift. I had to walk a mile and one 
half to the station—some of the com 
muters had turned back, but there were 


SNOW 


alout one hundred on the train. It took 
about five hours to get to New York 
and I finally reached the ferry with 


only four other passengers, having los 
my hat, but I had a cap that I had pro 


cured from a friendly brakeman J 
landed in the office with no signs of life 
ow the streets The cashier and m 
self were the only ones who had 
showed up and I slept in front of the 
grate fire and it was over four days any 
vwuy before there were any signs of life 
from the brokers, and then finally the 
began to crawl out of the snow drift 
and place the usual crop of omnibu 
risks and special hazard woodworke1 


in the daily routine 


Gets a $65 a Month Position 


talent was still un 


newer and wider 


“Feeling that my 
appreciated I sought 


fields. Ascertaining that the National 
Fire Insurance Company, across the 
street, wanted an assistant to the se 


retary, I took the position for mor 
money than I had ever seen before, $65 
a month. The Rockefellers and the 
Astors may survey their millions, but 
this appeared more to my eyes, than 
all the wealth they could accumulate 








ever appeared their eyes. I styled 
myself, out of the hearing of the offi 
‘assistant secretary Mr. Drowne 

a president and Mr. Kattenstroth 
ecretary. \fter a year or two of 
liberal underwritin the dear old Na 
tonal went the way of all the other 
sinall companies at that time who were 
in danger of the crocodile. They were 
snapped up by the Commercial Union 


in One gulp. I left with a determined 
vow that | would become the guardian 
and protector of the small American 
companies trom that time on 


Firm of Jameson & Frelinghuysen 
Formed 
“I formed a partnership with E. C, 
Jameson, under the title of Jameson 
& Irelinghuysen, and | think we sue 
ceeded fairly well Th first risk we 
had to place a woodworker in 
Canisteo, N. ¥ tottering on the brink 
of a rece ! », but we knew nothing 
about moral hazard in those days, 
neither did we cars It meant a $1,500 
premium and about 00 or $300 in our 
cotter So » took it, placed it, and it 
i till standin 
“It w very hard sledding for a year 
or two. Mr. Jameson a clerk in the 
boston Marine, and as the firm had to 
have an anchor to the windward, so to 
peak, Mr. Jameson worked for a sal 
iry and | worked for commission, until 
one day | heard mentioned the name 
of the Manufacturers Lloyds, an organi 
Zution o ealtl men in Syracuse. Mr 
Jameson agreed to go to Syracuse and 
addre thre entlemen who had put up 
1.000 apiece, and he returned with our 
appoint nt as attorney We imme 
diately adopted i itirely new policy 
in fire inde: ! ind that was that 
ve believed that the law of average 
governed Phere us no modifying of 
accordin to hazard It wa $21, 
OOo On ever ther it wa a Saw 
mill ith the boiler house in the same 
buildin or a f rool sprinklered risk 
or Ipper Broad \ We took $21,000 
the Wi d another unique 
ea and = that that all one-story 
bui i ef proof building 
"| pe 0 faken, not for any 
lo or science, but 
al A necded the premium and 
lid not oO be} tricted by the un 
( j ! ! el cation 
A Scare Over a Fire 
In t ( lie uch a 
deart ol nd in of the 
large i f | ‘ o short of in 
urane ‘ no moral haz 
ird a ‘ iced with u 
l | er l recall that 
Mr. Me ] (". Paige's office 
came ind pia d mo 
in opr fine cla of 
! n nti busine 
that th e Ne i ind 
Sta int a rish if 
the present rat vould probably yield 
bout $1 $1 ”) premium 
“We d iy he bank ) cash 
We timed 0 I eve il mil 
Lis ed that our un 
derwriter ) laranteed the policy 
ere orth tha ind = the were the 
a f ri { I One month 
afte ( ta | ve had accrued $19 
R27 5.21 ! I WV lwa f ured 
W 
() evil 
t | | f bun 
bu Ihird a i 
} | ] \ ta 
| at hat 
0 re r 30 «6€dTChe d 
Le] ip te est it You can ima 
ne ou re when the nvestigator 
jlephoned if t i only 1 cupola 
re and is out 


The Fight for Control of the Globe 
Insurance Co. 


The eee of the Manufacturer 
Lloyds and r cee W established 
by the purch nz of some of the older 
Ne York companies ho refused to 
expand and who could not pay divi 
dend i tla yur of busines 
that the ‘ transacting in New 
Yer} T conse if n of the old di 
rectors, the habits of years, prevented 
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them extending their operations beyond 


New York City. There was not suffi- 
cient income to earn dividends, and 
the stocks were offered cheaply to all 


comers. 

“There was often quite a fight before 
control of these companies was se- 
cured. The first contest for control 
upon which we entered was for the 
Globe Insurance Company, and it was 
spectacular to a degree. The old con- 
servative element fought Mr. Jameson 
and myself, as we were looked upon as 
men who were violating all of the ac 
cepted traditions of the old-school un- 
derwriting. 

“This contest was very close—the 
two factions being lined up on opposite 
sides of the room, while the lawyers 
were busy wrangling over periods and 
commas in the proxies. There were 
some thirty shares missing because 
a proxy had not been witne-sed, and the 
time had to be killed until a messenger 
could reach up-town, to procure a new 
A frenzied array of local talent, 


proxy. 
including Jameson and myself, held 
oratorical sway in order to kill suffi- 


time for our messenger to get 
back. We succeeded in postponing the 
announcement of the final result until 
the thirty shares were at hand, which 


cient 


placed us in control of the Globe In- 
surance Company. 

Present Relations Between Messrs. 
Frelinghuysen and Jameson 
“After the Globe and the Rutgers 
were merged Mr. Jameson became 


president of the Globe & Rutgers, and 
I became a director, with Mr. Jameson 
in entire control of its management. 
His suecess has been phenomenal, but 
the associations between the old part- 
ners still exist, and both have their 


offices at 111 William street, with the 
Globe & Rutgers operating independ- 
ently, the Frelinghuysen companies 


urder my management, and the Pacific 
in cnarge of C. V. Meserole. There is 
a general policy in which all are in 
accord and there is a comradeship 
which years of association has created. 

“I might relate many incidents of, a 
generation and a half, the changing of 
policy, for which I think our firm 
blazed the trail-—-I might speak of the 
change in the insurance district, mov- 
ing from Broadway, the changing of the 
dry goods business, from below Canal 
street, to the upper east and west sides. 
All this has occurred during the years, 
but there are many in the insurance 
business to-day who have followed the 


HAVE NOT AFFILIATED 


Companies Not Members of Middle De- 

partment—No Tariffs For Agents 

of Non-Members 

The Underwriters’ Association of the 
Middle Department has notified mem- 
bers that it has had a number of re- 
quests for tariffs, card sets, etc., from 
agents that represent one or more com- 
panies that have not yet affiliated with 
the Underwriters’ Association of the 
Middle Department. The association 
has decided that before tariffs are fur- 


nished all companies in an agency 
should be represented in the Middle 
Department. These companies have 


not yet made application: 

Assurance Company of America, Cen- 
tury of Scotland, Colonial of New York, 
Commerce of Albany, Eagle Fire, Ham- 
ilton, Independence, Knickerbocker of 
New York, Merchants of Denver, Mer- 
chants of New York, Michigan Millers, 
Millers National (C. M. Logue & Bro. 
territory), National Lumber, Northern 
of New York, Pacific, Potomac of 
Washington, Stuyvesant, Vulcan of 
New York, Vulcan of California. 


GUERIN’S WESTERN TRIP 


Chief Guerin, of the Pyrene Manu- 
facturing Co., is making a tour in the 
interest of fire prevention. Chief Gue- 
rin left New York on May 2, and will 
sreak at the following places and 
timea: 


May 3, Columbus, Ohio. Cham. 





a recital 
would be trite and uninteresting. 


course of events, and such 
“The business of fire insurance has 
been my life work and, no matter to 
what other field of endeavor I may be 
culled, I will always maintain my in- 
terest in the general welfare of the 
business to which | owe what measure 
of success I may have attained.” 
Views on Preparedness 
Senator Frelinghuysen’s views on 
preparedness will be of particular inter- 
est at this time. They are as follows: 
I believe in every means to 
maintain an honorable peace. I have pro 
found: respect for its j I do not be 
exemption or absence of war, 
lead us into a 
and calm. The ideals of world 
wide peace and universal disarmament have 
heen trered Modern warfare has brought 
unexpected conditions, and we are menaced 
by new dangers It duty with proper 
foresight to protect our homes and our civiliza- 


exhausting 


lieve that the 
however, 
of tranquility 


should 


is our 


tion against such an unfortunate calamity as 
war. It is a problem which has caused great 
inxiety for many months. 

The Republic became such as the result of 
the War of the Revolution. Its integrity 
was maintained by the Civil War. The ter- 
rible contlict which is now rending Europe 
from end to end is positive proof that we 
cannot disregard such a danger, 


independ 
must pre 


If we wish to continue free and 


ent and to grow and prosper, we 


pare to repel any onslaught by others, who 
perhaps impoverished yet powerful, may look 
with covetous eyes on our great wealth and 
seek to rehabilitate themselves, if possible, at 
our expense. I believe, therefore, that it is 
the duty of this country to place itself in a 
position where it can protect itself. 

f I am right in my assumption that we may 
be attacked, no section of the country is more 
exposed than New Jersey Its occupation by 
1 hostile ferce would strike at the heart of 


and commercial life, bring un- 
told suffering to our people, and open the por- 
tals of the greatest municipalities of the 
eastern States to an enemy. 

We should have an adequate navy as the 
first and most important means of defense not 
merely for our coast, but also for the protec 
tion of our possessions, We should have air 
craft second to none. We should increase our 
army, but not to such an extent that its main 
tenance would be a burden to the public. We 
should maintain a supply of munitions  suffi- 
cient to equip a large force and to maintain 
it for at least six months. 

We should 


education of 


our industrial 


facilities for the 
naval officers. We 
should use our excellent militia as the basis 
for a reserve foree. We should not, however, 
become a military nation, but we must place 
ourselves in a position where we can protect 
ourselves in the event of need. 

I believe this government should protect its 
citizens and their property in foreign lands, 
providing they observe the laws and customs 
of the country in which they are living, if 
only temporarily. This is a principle of gov- 
ernment older than the Monroe doctrine, and 
until recently it never was disputed. No gov- 
ernment can exist that views with complacency 
the murder of its citizens. I believe in pro 
tection—protection of our industries, protection 
cf our commerce and the protection of our 
people against invasion. 


inc rease our 
military and 


ber of Commerce Auditorium, meeting 
of the Fire Prevention Association. 
May 4, Cleveland, Ohio. Rotary Club, 


Statler Hotel. May 5, Toledo, Ohio. 
Rotary Club, Secor Hotel. May 6, Indi- 
anapolis, Ind. Commercial Club. May 
S, Milwaukee, Wis. Rotary Club at 
neon. Evening mass meeting of repre- 
sentatives of industrial plants, insur- 
ance men, railroad officials and fire 


chiefs of Wisconsin. May 9, Chicago, 
Til Rotary Club. May 10, Grand Rap- 


ids, Mich. Association of Commerce. 
May 12, Pittsburgh, Pa. Commercial 
Club. 


ROCKAWAY AUTO RATES 





Ertire Section Now Included in New 
York City Suburban Territory— 
Rates Are Reduced 





The town of Far Rockaway and the 
whole Rockaway Peninsula in Queens 
Ccunty has been assigned to the New 
York City suburban territory as_re- 
sirds automobile rates. This is effect- 
ive as of May 3. A substantial reduc- 
tion is thus secured in liability and 
p-operty damage lines. The collision 
premium remains the same. 





SIMMONDS SPREADS OUT 


John G. Simmonds & Co., Ine., have 
leased the rear section of the tenth 
floor of the North River Building. The 
agency was formerly located on the 
eleventh floor. 


a 
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SCHAEFER & SHEVLIN 
2 LIBERTY STREET GENERAL AGENTS NEW YORK, &. Y. 
REPRESENTING 
DUBUQUE FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
Excellent Facilities for Handling Suburban and Out Of Town Business 





Phone: John 4318 ° 





WILLIAM C. SCHEIDE & CO., Inc. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
Re-Insurance in All Branches 








—— 





E. F. FLINDELL 
123 William Street Telephone John 2330 New York City 


Business Bound Throughout the United States and Canada 
FOR 


The Scottish Union and National Insurance Company 








A. K. BOUGHNER & CO. 
INSURANCE AGENCY 
Automobile 
NEWARK AND VICINITY 
Brokerage Business Solicited 


38 Clinton Street 95 William Street 


D. V. PROSKEY 


NEW JERSEY FIRE 
INSURANCE AGENCY 
126 Market Street 
Paterson, N. J. 


Fire 








TWO HUNDRED AND SIXTH YEAR 


SUN 


INSURANCE OFFICE OF LONDON 
FOUNDED 1710 


54 Pine Street - New York 





WESTERN 


ASSURANCE CO. 
OF TORONTO, CANADA 
(Fire, Tornado, Ocean Marine 
and Inland Marine Insurance) 


UNITED STATES BRANCH 
January 1, 1916 


rene nln eee tp ee Seenewad % 2,747,815. 34 WESTERN DEPARTMENT; 
e | Serer 1,309 295.52 
Total Losses Paid in United 309,295 76 WEST MONROE ST., CHICAGO. 
+ wow al From 1874 to 1915, PACIFIC DEPARTMENT; 
MEV]: --ornerscorcercsoseese 40,654,747.02 N. W. Cor. Sansome & Sacramento Sts. 


BROCK, President 


— W. R. San Francisco, Cal. 
- B. MEIKLE, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Man. 








THE LEADING FIRE COMPANY 
OF THE WORLD 


GERMANIA 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK. 


ORGANIZED 1859 








STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1916 
Cash Capital $1,000,000.00 
Assets $8,029,651.84 
$3,920,295.68 
$3,109,356.16 
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Net Surplus ...... 


Surplus for Policy 
OMUSTE ne ccc 





$4,109,356.16 














HEAD OFFICE: 
William and Cedar Streets 





naa [of Liverpool 











Baglant.) 








Capacity For Local Agents 


You can use our capacity as your own to take care of additional business 
beyond the capacity of admitted Companies. 


Our capacity is as high as $150,000 on a single risk with immediate binders 
and 10% commission to brokers. Guaranteed Underwriters. Use our special 
Surplus Line Department. Special liberal policies for Baggage Insurance. 


MARSH & MCLENNAN | 


Insurance Exchange, Chicago 


19 Cedar St. 1o15 California St. t. oo Nicollet Av® 
NEW YORK DENVER Shite” * MINNEAPOLIS 
Ford Bldg. 17 St. John St. 


23 Leadenhall St. 
DETROI MONTREAL LONDON 


THESE OFFICES GIVE YOU THE BEST THERE IS IN INSURANCE SERVICE 
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— «8,500 ) INSURANCE | MEN READY TO 
MARCH IN PREPAREDNESS PARADE 


Presidents and Other Officials of Companies Will Be In 
Line—Women Will March Also—-Great 


Display of Patriotism 


VAY 


WL 





Up ama JAVUIVVIUQOUULUUUURUUOUULUUUUTUUSUUEAT UU MW 


When the Preparedness Parade walks Hubbell, Jr., 
up Fifth Avenue on Saturday afternoon G. Batterson, aide Floyd N. Dull; Nel- 
the insurance delegation will be one son D. Sterling, aide Geo. W. Allen; 
of the largest and most representative E. A. St. John, aide Maurice Denaer; 
units. For several weeks there has C. H. E. Frank, aide Leonard Hodgetts; 
peen the greatest enthusiasm prevail- Frank H. Trimble, aide C. T. Burritt; 
ing from one end of the insurance dis- George P. Nichols, aide A. F. C. Milli- 


aide George Youngs; J. 


tret to the other, and it has reached gan; A. C. Hegeman, aide Warner J. 
every type of person, from office boys Roberts; William A. Hutchison, aide 
to presidents. Julian S. Myrick; John N. Ryan, aide 


will be the answer of 
tke insurance district to  pacifists 
everywhere in the nation. Represen- 
tetives of the insurance companies are cn 


for preparedness—and they are for it 


Ralph Lee White. 
The Line-up 
Some of the marchers in the parade 
which advice had been received up 
to Tuesday of this week follows: 


The turnout 


strong. For days five great American Aetna Life, 125 Metropolitan Life, so 
flags, carrying suitable captions, have ee wae yo eee "Os ae 
been flying in streets near insurance British & For. 32. Mass. B. & I., 70 ; 














OF 


ASSETS 

Bonds and Stocks... .$181,327.18 
Mortgage Loans . 422,100.00 $603,427.18 
Cash in office and : 

A caceee waceaiad 85,311.83 
Balance due from 

Agents............... 83,216.11 168,527.94 
BOTS TAGE oiciccsnescccaese 13,024.15 15 

$784, 979.27 


FRED C. VAN DUZEN, President 








Minneapolis Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


December 31st, 


1915 
LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock ........ . -§200,000.00 
Re-insurance Reserve ........... 284,394.29 
Reserve for Unadjusted Losses 
and Other Liabilities 40,840.65 
Taxes Accrued 13,608.36 


Net Surplus over all ‘Liabilities 246,135.97 


$784,979.27 


ALFRED STINSON, Secretary 














read showing that there will be be 
tween 8,000 and 9,000 men in line. The 
report of the finance committee dis- 
closed that more than $7,000 has al 
ready been contributed, and that about 
$i,000 more is needed. 

One of the 


best showings was made 














LUNCHECN OF PREPAREDNESS INSURANCE CLUB OF NEW YORK 


Standing, Left to Right:—G. W. Hubbell, 
George T. Wilson, Equitable Life; Major A. White, 


Holden, Mutual Life; John A. Eckert, 
Seated, Left to Right: 
Roberts, A. H. Aikman & Co.; C. J. Holman, Commercial 
0.; Hendon Chubb, Chubb & Son; William H. Kenzel, 


Union; R. 
Wm. H. Kenzel & Co.; 


H. Folsom, 


offices, and red, white and blue posters 
have been found in nearly every office 
oi William street, Maiden Lane and 
Broadway. 
Officers of Companies to March ( 
One of the most important features 
of the parade will be the turning out ‘ 
0? presidents and vice-presidents of in- ; 
sivance companies and United States Continental 
I 8 
I 
I 


Brg. Ins. Und. Ass., 4 National Surety, 221 

Bertschmann & Mut ; 
Malony, 
Y 


Managers of foreign insurance compa- 
més. They will be at the head of the 
surance division, each dressed 
top hat, cutaway coat and will 
cénes. Many officers of great compa 
ties have already expressed their de- 
sire to march, while the smaller com- 
vanies’ men are just as enthusiastic. 
Por this parade there will be no dis- 
tinctions, no caste, no lining up by 
grades of im} vortance, It is to be a 
spontaneous outpouring of insurance 
men. That statement can be broad- 
ered somewhat. There will be insur- 
ance women in line, too. They want 
t© go on record in a visible way for 
Preparedness, and will march with as x.,.- 
Much spirit as the women showed in Lawyrs 
the suffragette parade. Lloyds P 


in a Daniel, 
carry 











Marshal and Assistant Marshals oD hg Ps ey 
Major A. White is Marshal of the Machattan Li 


Purade: J. Frank Supplee 
Aides to the Marshal are 
Ecdleston, Major Lee White 
hett W. Ellison The 
Marshals follows 

Leon O. Fisher 

J. Wz Mason, aide 
E. T. Mostert. aide 


is Adjutant. : 
Nelson W. May Be 8,500 in Line 
and Ben- The widespread interest in the par 
list of Assistant ade was crystallized on Friday of last 
week in a luncheon of the Insurance 
Club for the Citizens Preparedness 
Leonard Cochen; Parade at the Bankers’ Club, with 
W. C. Pott Chas. F. Fishbeck; George T. Wilson, president of the club, 
i Siieee "s aide H. F. Sewell; Chas. i: the chair. A. M. Thorburn, secre- 
glas ¢: aide A. C. Broderick; Dou- tary, and Edward Griffith, chairman of 
0x, aide Sidney finance committee. Reports were 


aide F. P. Pitzer; 


Wilcox; Geo. W. the 


Jr., New York Life; Edward Griffith, E. E. Clapp & Co.; A. M. Thorburn, Sun Insurance 
City of New York; William B. Joyce, National Surety; W. C. 
George W. Hoyt, Liverpool & London & Globe; Richard Deming, American Surety; Clarence Axman, The 
President Fire Brokers’ Ass’n of N. Y.; J. G. Batterson, Travelers. 
George P. Nichols, Frederick E. Driggs & Co; A. F. C. Milligan; Col. 
Fester & Folsom; A. C. 
Floyd N. Dull, 


Office; 
Potter, Preferred; 
Eastern Underwriter; E. P 
J. Frank Supplee, U. S. F. & G.; W. J 
Hegeman, E. C. Anderson 
Travelers. 


by the brokers A. C. Hegeman, treas 
urer of the broker's division, read a 
stutement showing that more than one 
hundred and ten brokerage firms have 
ccntributed to the Parade’s Finance 
Committee; that they have given more 
than $3,000, and may be able to raise 
$4,000 without much difficulty The en 
thusiasm of the brokers in fact, has 
been one of the most interesting phases 
of the parade preliminaries 

In telling about his work in raising 
contributions for the brokers’ commit- 
tee, Mr. Hegeman said he went into 
the office of J. S. Frelinghuysen, the 
underwriter, and asked for his support. 
Mr. Frelinghuysen immediately gave a 
cieck for $50 for each of his three 
companies, and $25 representing his 
office force Furthermore, he said that 
Mr. Frelinghuysen had posted 
in the office that any of his repre 
tives who desired to go to Plattsburg 
ould take a month off and half of their 
alaries would be paid 


notices 


enta 


An Insurance Regiment 


Manager Batterson, of the Travelers 


in New York, said that there would be 


a large turnout from his office, and he 
celled attention to the insurance regi 
ment which his son is forming in Hart 


consist of 
Hartford 


ford. This will 
men from the 
oflices 


1,000 young 
insurance 


W. B. Joyce’s Offer 

William kk. Joyce, treasurer of the 
Insurance Club for the Citizens Pre 
paredness Parade, moved that an insur 
ance regiment be formed in New York 
and offered to give $1,000 as a starter 
in helping its equipment. Hendon Chubb 
made a that the matter be left 
to a committee, which was carried 
Wilson said that the life 


motion 


George ‘I 


insurance presidents and other officers 
of life insurance companies had evinced 
the keenest interest in the parade, and 


he was informed that 


would turn out 


many of them 


For the purpose of efficient organiza 
tion the Insurance Club will be dividea 


into battalions of 500 men each, and 
each battalion formed into companies 
of sixteen files front, single rank, In 


cluding two guides 


John C. Paige Co. 


INSURANCE 
65 Kilby St. Mass. 








Boston, 








For The Protection Of Its 
Policy Holders 


THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HAS A 
Cash Capital 
Cash Assets 
Cash Surplus to Policy Holders 


$1 000,000.00 
4,585,075.59 
1,706, 316.03 


The real strength of an insurance com 
pany is in the conservatism of its manage 
ment, and the management of THE HAN 
OVER is an absolute assurance of the 
ecurity of its policy 


R. EMORY WARFIELD President 
JOSEPH McCORD Vice-Pres. & Sec'y 
WILLIAM MORRISON Asst. Sec’y 


HOME OFFICE 


Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 
NEW YORK 











CHAS. H. POST, U. S. Mgr. 





Caledonian Insurance Co. of Scotland 


FOUNDED 1805 
“ THE OLDEST SCOTTISH INSURANCE OFFICE” 
UNITED STATES HEAD OFFICE 
Caledonian Building, 50-52 Pine Street, New York 
R. C. CHRISTOPHER, Asst. U. S. Mgr. 


NEW YORK CITY OFFICE 
Golden Hill Building, 59 John Street, New York 
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NEW EPIGRAMS FROM ROBB 


A BROAD VIEWPOINT NEEDED 


Manager of Exchange in His Best Vein 
Talking to Cleveland Business 
Men 
Willis O. the New 


Robb, manager of 


York Fire Insurance Exchange, added 
to his reputation as a keen observer 
and philosopher by the speech he re 
cently delivered in Cleveland, O., before 
the Chamber of Commerce of that city, 
on the cryptic title, “The Other Fel 
low.” 

As a writer Mr. Robb has a way of 
stating facts and sizing up situations 
that reminds some people of J. L. Cun 
ningham, of Glens fall A few of hi 
terse comments and toric in the 
Cleveland speech are reproduced here 
with. By “The Other Fellow” he 
means the second party in a transac 
tion. To quote Mr. Robb: 

An enlightened self-interest is the 


mainspring of human conduct 
+ + a 
your sympathetic 
Fellow” 
own | 


I purpose to invite 
consideration of “The Other 
not for his sake, but for yout 
find that the fellow I happen to be play 
ing opposite to in the shifting line-up 
of the everlasting game of life is very 
apt to be able to take care of himself; 
but I am frequently seized with a poig 
nant desire to know what is going on 
in his inner works, on my own account, 


that I may intelligently anticipate his 
next play 
* * * 
Some twenty-five years ago a great 


Cleveland lawyer at a little conference, 


in Which he was representing “The 
Other Fellow,” said to me “T have 
found that all business transactions de- 
pend chiefly on state of mind.” J] am 
accustomed, to this day, to consider 
that the most valuable opinion I ever 
got out of any lawyer- my own or my 


adversary’s. 


+ * © 
It is a matter of common knowledge 
that in business dealings suspicion is 
the daughter of ignorance, and the 
mother of confusion. : 
+ + a 
It is nothing less than astonishing 
how careless we grow about other 


men’s most deep-seated convictions and 


feelings and habits of mind when we 
are doing business with them, espe 
cially at a distance. 
* 4 * 
The American business man’s atti 
tude of mind toward the export bust- 


ness is that the queer foreigners whose 
patronage they are soliciting neither 
know what they want nor what is good 
for them, and need to be shown. It 
reminds one of the story of old Fred 
erick William I., father of Frederick the 
Great, who caned his disobedient citi 
zens soundly, finishing with the ex 
clamation: “Now, damn you, love me!” 

* * 2 

If you are going to aim a bill-—-or any 

other missile—at the other fellow, it is 
wise first to make sure where he is 
really standing. Otherwise you are 
likely not only to miss him, but to find, 
to your horror, that you have broken 
the big plate glass window in your own 
front parlor. 

* ok + 

Like every other adult American, male 

or female, I occasionally and intermit- 
tently pose as an expert. 

* * oa 
that most of the 
embarrassment and mistakes and fail- 
ures of our treatment of the corpora 
tions, whether Federal, or State or Muni- 


Does anyone doubt 


cipal action, have been brought about 
by our unwillingness or our inability 
to learn and thoroughly and sympa 


thetically to understand the 
of these corporations, and the controll- 
ing ideas—-the state of mind of their 
owners and managers? To n that 
seems quite clear. 

* a a 


functions 


As a boy I went with an 
friend to hear a socialist orator. 


elderly 
His 





speech reeked with hate, but a certain 
rugged honesty and force in it appealed 
to me, and I said as much on my way 


home. “Well,” said my companion, 
slowly, “I think that no fundamental, 
vital and helpful truth ever allows itself 
to be uttered in that tone of voice.” 

ca ” * 

It is almost incredible how prevalent 
and how pernicious, among men and 
parties and nations, is the tendency to 
adopt and cherish a prejudice that any 
sort of examination would show to be 
unfounded. 

a ” * 

All public and semi-public bodies are 
under a special obligation fully and 
sympathetically to inform themselves 
of the actual methods of operation, ob- 
jects, ideals and state of mind of the 
other fellow on whom they are intend- 
ing to impose conditions or from whom 
they mean to exact concessions, 
whether the other fellow be a traction 
line or an insurance rating body. 

x * * 

Practically every competent investi- 
gating body that has sat in the United 
States or elsewhere in the last dozen 
years has, somewhat to its own aston- 
ishment, reached the conclusion that 
the public interest in the matter of fire 
insurance rates is hest served, not by 
open rompetition, but by closely main- 
tained joint rate-making action which 
has for its weapon the careful and 
scientifically adjusted method of sched- 
ule rating and for its safeguard a full 
measure of publicity and at least some 
measure of public supervision. 

4 ” * 

Promptly or slowly, and for the most 
part quite promptly, fire insurance rates 
follow down the dropping figures for 
fire waste. 

~ 7 * 

Schedule rating and free competition 
in fire insurance rates are utterly in 
compatible, and their existence side by 
side is always and everywhere a threat 
to the public interest. 

* * * 

Competitive writing tends always 
and everywhere to produce flat or non- 
schedule rates, and flat rates are al- 
ways and everywhere contrary to pub- 
lic policy as not only harboring possi- 
bilities of gross favoritism and unfair- 
ness, but as wholly failing to encour- 
age improvements. 

af * ca 

The lowest average rates obtainable 
anywhere in the United States are 
those current in the City of New York, 
and New York City is precisely the one 
spot where there is the least measure 
of independent or rate cutting-activity 
among companies. 

a * * 

It would probably strike an outsider 
as rather odd if he could see how in a 
company rating bureau like the New 
York Fire Insurance Exchange, or in 
a subscription rating bureau like that 
maintained in Cleveland, the rater more 
or less insensibly and unavoidably 
comes to assume the mental attitude 
and discharge the functions of a public 
servant. Gradually the work of appor- 
tioning equitably without fear or favor 
the burden of fire insurance taxes over 
all the property owners of a great com- 
munity, elevates the man who follows 
it tu a semi-judicial position and in- 
spires him with the exact kind of self- 
respect and sense of honor that a judge 
acquires from the exercise of his high 
functions. 

* ok + 

Whenever schedule rating reaches its 
perfection fire insurance rates will be 
substantially self-made and represent 
in all cases the perfect flower of a per- 
fect justice. 

* LJ * 

Not only does competition produce 
favoritism, so that the more influential 
property owner gets concessions not 
open to the man less favorably situated 
for the exercise of “pull,” and utterly 
discourage the improvement of the fire 
hazard, which is, after all, the main in- 
terest of the public in the whole ques- 
tion, but it constantly threatens the 








quality of the indemnity which it is 
the business of fire insurance to offer 
and which may safely have no defect 
whatever in its quality. In the sale of 
almost all other commodities competi- 
tion will not carry the price below the 
known cost of production, but in the 
sale of a fire insurance policy, or the 
indemnity represented by it, there is 
no known cost of production for the in- 
dividual policy because no known cost 
of carrying any individual risk. There- 
fore the temptation to gamble on the 
prospect that there will be no loss un- 
der the particular policy applied for, 
carries the reckless agent and reck- 
less company striving to gain a foot- 
hold far below any possible point of 
safety in the rating, and thus in turn 
threatens the integrity and _ stability 
not only of this company but of better 
managed companies which are tempo- 
rarily forced to join in the competition 
if they want to remain in the field. 
* * * 

Nowadays, in New York, no great 
building, whether factory, theatre, 
hotel, apartment house, office building 
or what not, gets past the blue print 
stage of construction until the archi- 
tect has secured definite estimates of 
the rates of insurance the building 
owner and his tenants can get by fol- 
lowing, or by amending in any practica- 
ble way, the plans proposed And woe 
to the architect if the final building 
rate, for example, comes out at .093 
when he had assured his client it 
would stop at .091. 

+ * * 

Whatever may have been in the past 
his short-comings, his long-goings and 
his side-steppings, at the present time 
“The Other Fellow” in fire insurance (the 
companies)whom many of you have long 
viewed askance if not with open sus- 
picion, is everywhere inviting State leg- 
islatures, and State administrative offi- 
cers, together with the public and semi- 
public bodies that in the last analysis 
really control those governmental or- 
gans, to meet him upon a twentieth 
century platform which it is every day 
more apparent the “Other Fellow” in the 
transportation, traction, lighting and 
other branches of corporate public ser- 
vice activity is also quite willing to 
occupy. 

PENALTY FOR STARTING FIRES 
It’s One Year if You Can “Touch Off” 
Fifty of Them in Passaic, 

New Jersey 

We hear’a lot about Jersey justice. 
That famous brand was on tap in the 
case of James Shedosky, 23 years 
old, arrested in Paterson on April 16, 
crarged with starting fifty fires in Pas- 
saic during the last twelve years. The 
Icsses are estimated at about a million. 

Tried before Judge Klenert in the 
County Court he was sentenced to one 
year in the penitentiary—almost as 
n.uch as the little boy got in one of the 
Jcrsey counties for shooting a rabbit 
cut of season, but not so much as Quin- 
lan got for making a speech in Pater- 
son. Several physicians declared She- 
dosky sane. 

In the meantime, the insurance com- 
panies will feel easier for twelve 
months at least when they think of 
Passaic. It is not announced how 
much time Shedosky will get off for 
good behavior. 

GET MICHIGAN COMMERCIAL 

Read, Burrage & Co., general agents 
of the New Amsterdam Casualty, have 
also entered the fire business and have 
been appointed Boston and metropolitan 
district representatives of the Michi- 
gan Commercial. Dana J. Dowd is fire 
manager. 


CLEVER TITLE FOR ADDRESS 

“A Vision of the Field Man’s Position 
That Is Worth While” is the original 
title of an address delivered on May 
§ before the Fire Insurance Club of 
Chicago by Cyrus Woodbury, State 
agent of the Queen. 








FIRST NATIONAL STATEMENT 


Man Who Instituted Receivership Pro. 
ceedings Says That He Was Misled 
By Sutton 





The First National has issued the fo). 
lowing statement, which will be of in- 
terest to insurance men who have been 
following recent events: 

To Our Stockholders: Clayton 
Baltimore, Md., who instituted the 
suit against the Compan through 
Lambert and Crandall | Mackey, attorneys for 
the two alleged “committees” organized by 0 
O, Sutton, Robert R. Tuttle, Robert R Sait 
and their associates, has advised us that hhe 
now realizes that he was misled by Sutton's 
misrepresentations into joining in the con 
spiracy and has revoked any and all agree 
ments entered into with Sutton or his com. 
mittees.” Mr. Cannon advises us that the Bill 
of Complaint in his suit and the letters which 
he sent .to our stockholders were Prepared and 
presented to him by Robert R. (“Railroad 
Smith. The “Committee” sent a post-card tg 
ing no member of it had anything to do with 
the Cannon suit. See enclosed copy of Can. 
non’s letter to Sutton of May 3, 1916. 

“Railroad” Smith is a representative of Roh 
ert R. Tuttle, who on April ist, retained 
Frank 0. Levering of Mt. Vernon, O., to act 
as chairman of an alleged “Committee of Five 
Hundred” and take up the work of the Sutton 
“Committee,” agreeing to pay him a fee of 
$250.00. In the circular letters of this alleged 
“Committee” false statements are made similar 
to those of Sutton. A large proportion of the 
stockholders whose names are printed on the 
back of these circulars have already written 
me that they are not members of either of the 
Sutton-Tuttle-Lambert-Smith “committees” and 
that the use of their names was unauthorized 
Only two stockholders of the five hundred 
state that they joined a “Committee of Fiye 
Hundred.” More letters will, no doubt, be sent 
you by this Committee in pursuance of the 
conspiracy, as we are informed that Robert R. 
Tuttle and one of iis Washington associates, 
W. W. Spaulding, are preparing letters to be 
sent out by Mr. Levering. 

Stockholders’ committees have been formed in 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New York, 
New Jersey, Maryland, Virginia and Ohio, and 
after personal investigations by stockholders 
from some of these States, resolutions have 
heen adopted supporting the management of 
the Company and urging the stockholders to 
stand together in support of the officers. 

As the joint report of the Commissioners 
of Insurance, of Maryland, Virginia and the 
District of Columbia has been delayed, we are 
sending under separate cover copy of an off 
cial report of the examiners of the Department 
of Insurance of South Dakota. You will re 
call that this examination was made as a re: 
sult of the questions propounded by H. C 
Shober, who was acting in connection with Rob- 
ert R. Tuttle. As ovr stockholders have re 
ceived so many circulars, many may not care 
to read all of the report, and we are there 
fore enclosing herewith excerpts of the most 
important features. 

Of twelve members of the conspiracy, R. R 
Smith, Tuttle, Sutton, Lambert, Best, Mackey, 
Dening, Welsh, Hinton, Spaulding, Wood and 
Casselman, only three own stock in the Com 
pany, and they own only ten. shares each, 
or a total of thirty shares. They have not 
fooled five per cent. of our stockholders, and 
they propose two weeks before the annual 
election to send out more false statements 
in an endeavor to revoke the proxies we hold 


Cannon, of 
receivership 


Wilton J, 


in order to give some weight to their small 
holding. . 

We believe that we have now advised our 
stockholders sufficiently of the corrupt purpose 


of the conspiracy and that they should not 
be misled by any further communications from 
any of these persons or their associates. 


ROBERT J. WYNNE 





Ice Damage Sprinklers 

(Continued from page 1.) 
ecnnections, connection of anti-column: 
ing pipe where used to be within the 
warm dry-pipe valve enclosure, where 
feasible sprinkler piping for freezer se 
ticns to be kept entirely separate from 
the sprinkler piping in the rest of the 
property. 

“In this connection, your committee 
would point out that any pre-drying & 
rangement is ineffective if the air coll: 
rection enters the system in such § 
ranner that the air will pass through 
the priming water, or any drainage that 
may lie on top of the priming water 48 
is extremely likely to be the case 
the method adopted for air connection 
with some types of dry-pipe valves, 
says the report. ‘Particular attention 
is called to Rule 54 of the Sprinkle 
Regulations in this respect, W 
states that the air connection sh : 
enter the system in the main rise 
ahove the dry-pipe valve.” 





APPOINT CARRIE P. THORN 

Carrie P. Thorn has been appoil 

agent of the Sun and Camden, 
CJarksburg, W. Va. 
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AUTO OWNERS’ LIABILITY 


SOME DECISIONS OF IMPORTANCE 


Notice of Accident, Liability in Case of 
Suit, Gould vs. Brown 


Case 
The earliest case concerning insur- 
ance against liability for injuries 


caused by the insured’s automobile is 
Gould vs. Brock (1908), 221 Pa. St. 38, 
where the plaintiff sued the owner of 
injuries 
prevent 


for personal 
and sought by injunction to 


the insurance company from defending 


the automobile 


the action or assisting the defendant in 
any way. The injunction was denied. 
“There was a time,” the court said, 
“when all insurance, and especially of 
life, was looked upon with suspicion 
and disfavor, but it was only because 
regarded as a species of wagering con- 
tract. That time has long gone by. 
And with the intelligent study of politi- 
cal economy bringing the recognition 
of the fact that even the most appa- 
rently disconnected and sporadic oc- 
eirrences are subject to at least an 
approximate law of averages, the insur- 
ance against loss from any such occur- 
rence has been recognized as a legiti- 
mate study of protection to the indi- 
vidual by a guaranty of indemnity from 
some party undertaking to distribute 
and divide the loss among a number of 
others for a premium giving them a 
prospect of profit.” 


Sufficiency of Notice of Accidenx. 


The automobile of one insured 
against loss for liability imposed on 
him by Jaw for damages on account of 
bodily injuries accidentally suffered as 
the result of its use, was being driven 
by his chauffeur, when it struck and 
knocked down a bicyclist. The owner 
was notified of the accident and inter- 
viewed the bicyclist, who said he was 
not hurt. The accident happened on 
March 1, 1911, and the owner heard 
nothing more about it until February 
22,1912, when he was advised that the 
bicyclist was suffering from a species 
of paralysis, which, it was claimed, was 
traceable to his fall in the collision 
with the automobile. The owner was 
afterwards notified by an attorney that 
the bicyclist was about to bring suit 
for damages. He at once acquainted 
the insurance company of all the facts 
and requested it to settle or defend any 
suit, The company disclaimed liabil- 
ity, for the reason that the owner had 
hot given notice at the time of the acci- 
dent. A judgment by agreement was 
rendered against the owner, who sued 
on the policy. It was held, Chapin vs. 
Ocean Accident & Guarantee Co. 
(1914), 96 Neb. 213, 147 N. W. 465, that 
the provision in the policy that the 
assured, “upon the occurrence of an 
accident, shall give immediate written 
notice thereof, with the fullest infor- 
mation obtainable at the time,” to the 
company, is a reasonable requirement, 
but the term “immediately” is to be 
reasonably construed in connection 
with the attendant circumstances. Such 
4 provision does not require notice of 
all accidents, but only of such acci- 
dents as result in bodily injuries. In 
4 case where no bodily injury is appa- 
rent at the time of the accident, and 
there is no reasonable ground for be- 
lieving that a claim for damages 
against the owner of the car may arise 
therefrom, he is not required to give 
the insured notice until the subsequent 
facts as to injury would suggest to a 
person of ordinary and reasonable pru- 
dence that a liability to the injured 
person might arise. In such case the 


Ipty . 4 ce 

vty of the insured is performed if he 
Blve notice within a reasonable time 
aspect 


after the 


injury 


presenis an 


suggestive of a possible claim for dam- 

ages. 
Not Reporting An Accident 

An automobile company obligated it- 
self in an indemnity policy to give im- 
mediate notice to the insurer of all 
accidents occurring. An accident oc- 
curred through the frightening of a 
horse by one of the insured’s auto- 
mobiles which was being tested. The 
accident was not reported by the test- 
ers, but soon after the company’s head 
tester and chief inspector of mechani- 
cal parts heard of it from an attorney 
retained by the person injured. They 
investigated the matter; the testers de- 


nied .-having caused the accident, and 
no report was made to any superior 
officer of the company. A judgment 


was had against the automobile com- 
pany, which sued the insurer. The 
Michigan Supreme Court holds, Oak- 


land Motor Car Co. vs. American Fidel- 
ity Co. (1916), 155 N. W. 729, that no- 
tice to the superintendent of mechani- 
cal parts and to the head tester, both 
of whom occupied positions of trust, 
the former being immediately under 
the general manager, might be imputed 
to the corporation, obligating it to give 
notice to the insurer, though notice to 
the individual testers who operated the 
machine which caused the accident was 


not imputable to the corporation. The 
fact that the superintendent and head 
tester believed the report of the indi- 


vidual testers that no accident occurred 
and failed to notify the insurer did not 
excuse the default. 

Notice was given to the insurer three 
months after the accident. It was hela 
that this delay was unreasonable, the 
insurer’s office being only 25 or 30 miles 
away, and there being daily mails. The 
word “immediately,” while not exclud- 
ing all mean time, requires notice to 
be given within such convenient time 
as is reasonably requisite. The insures 
undertook to defend the action on the 
representation of the insured that it 
had not received notice of the occur- 
rence until the filing of suit. It was 
held this act was not a waiver of the 
insurer’s right, upon discovering the 
fact that the insured had received no- 
tice months previously to rely on the 
provision in the policy requiring imme- 
diate notice. 

Criminal Prosecutions Not Protected. 

It is held, Patterson vs. Standard 
Accident Ins. Co. (1913), 178 Mich. 288, 
144 N. W. 491, that an indemnity policy 
against loss from legal liability for per- 
sonal injuries, including death, obligat- 
ing the insurance company to defend 
in the name and on behalf of the in- 
sured any suits which may at any time 
be brought against him on account of 
such injuries, does not bind the in- 
surer to defend a criminal prosecution 
for manslaughter instituted against the 
insured. The controlling thought as to 
indemnity, the thing contracted for, was 
protection against risk of liability for 
injury, not risk of public prosecution 
for crimes or misdemeanors committed 
in the use of the insured car; and the 
word “suits” in the policy must be 

(Continued on page 19) 
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Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
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Accident, Health and Burglary Insurance 
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CALLS RULING ARBITRARY 


STATEMENT BY CURRY AGENCY 


Southern Surety’s Failure to Raise 
Capital to $700,000 Causes Exciu- 
sion from State 


The Southern Surety on Tuesday was 
enjoined by the New York State Insur- 


arce Department to immediately stop 
writing all lines of business in this 
State. The department held the $600,- 


000 capital of the Company to be insuf- 
fictent for the was 
writing. 

John Baptiste, of John F. 
general agents of the Southern in New 
York City, said to The Eastern Under- 
writer on Wednesday: 

“The law which the 
partment has invoked to exclude us 
frem doing business in New York State 
was enacted in 1913. The Southwest- 
ern was chartered and did business in 
this State prior to that time. The de- 
partment takes the position that the 
Company must either yield the rights 
of its charter and cease writing com- 
pensation insurance all over the coun- 
try or raise its capital to $700,000. Fail- 
ing in this, the Company’s license will 
not be renewed in this State. 

Calls Attention to Other Companies 

“EK. V. Mitchell, home office claim at- 
terney of the Company, and J. 8S. 
Eaton, local attorney of the Company, 
conferred in Albany on Tuesday with 
Deputy Insurance Superintendent Ap- 
pleton and pointed out to him that if 
the Southern Surety was in violation 
because of insufficient capital for the 
lines written, there are a number of 
other companies writing the same lines 


number of lines it 


Curry Co., 


Insurance De 


with even less capital; that no pro 
cedure had been instituted against 
these companies; and that, in view of 


the fact that the Southwestern Surety, 
o* which the Southern Surety is the 
continuation, had entered the State 
prior to the enactment of the law, the 
Company claimed the right to continue 
writing business under the same condi 
tions that are granted these other com 
panies. 

“According to the law quoted by the 
department, a company must have a 
cepital of $250,000 to write surety 
business, $250,000 for liability and com 
pconsation, $50,000 for automobile prop 
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erty damage, $59,000 for plate glass, 
$50,000 for accident-health, and $50,000 
for burglary. Under this law, there are 
other companies writing various combi 


nations of these lines of insurance 
which would be forced to retire from 
the State also To comply with the 
provisions of this law, the Company 
would need to increase its capital to 
$700,000, but we have taken the stand 
that the position ot the Insurance De 
partment is an arbitrary one and we 
will therefore probably make no effort 


to increase our capital until this ques 
tion is finally disposed of.” 


CLASH WITH COMPENSATION MAN 


New Insurance’ Federation § Branch, 
Altoona, Has Lively Session— 
Federation Growing in Pa. 
the insurance men 
Pennsylvania, held in Al 


At a meeting of 
o” Central 


teona, county branches of the Insur 
ance Federation of Pennsylvania were 
formed for Blair and Huntingdon 
counties. 

W. L. Nicholson, of Altoona, heads 


the Blair county 
I’. Lewis of 


organization, and W. 
Huntingdon was chosen 


president of the Huntingdon county 
body. Among those assisting in the 
organization were the following Pitts 
burgh men: William S. Diggs, presi 


dent of the National Council, Insurance 
Federation; Wallace M. Reed, chair 
man of the executive committee of the 
Insurance Federation of Pennsylvania; 
J. V. Rivolta, treasurer of the State 
federation; Henry J. Harderer, Walter 
L. Anthony, James C. Murray and R. B 


Murray, the latter State organizer for 
the federation. 
The organization’s work wa fea 


tnred by a clash between the insurance 


interests and Referee Jacob Snyder of 
the sixth workmen’s compensation dis- 
trict with headquarters here. The or 
gcnizers announced that it was their 


purpose to unite the insurance men of 
Central Pennsylvania for the protection 
of the insurance business 


GOSSIP GOES TO HARTFORD 


Special Agent of Aetna Transferred 
From New York to Home Office 
of Company 


George 
Aetna attached 
was 
the Company 
porarily been 
sistant to 
William L 
pointment in 
ment 

Mr. Gossip was formerly connected 
with the John S. Turn office of the 
Aetna in Philadelphia, where he super 
intended the liability and compensation 
business of the Company in that sec- 
tion. He had been connected with the 
New York office of the Aetna for about 
two months. For many years Mr. Gos- 
sip was with the Travelers He had 
charge of the Denver, Omaha, Indianap- 
olis and Columbus offices of the Com- 
pany and later was in the underwriting 
department at the home office. 


special agent of the 
to the New York office, 
transferred to the home office of 
this week Hie has tem- 
assigned to duty as as 
Superintendent of Agents 
Mooney, pending his ap 
the underwriting depart 
of the Company. 


Gossip, 
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THE REAL TRUTH ABOUT THE STATE FUND 
By J. Scofield Rowe, Vice-President of Aetna Life 








WHAT AND WHY? 

The whole propaganda of State in- 
surance finds its origin not in any pub- 
lic need or desire that the State go 
into business but in the ambitions and 
desires of those who follow politics as 
a profession—to enlarge the public 
fecding trough at the expense of legi- 
timate private enterprise. To-day it 
happens to be insurance, to-morrow it 
will be some other profession or trade. 

The fact cannot be overlooked that 
while Manager Baldwin is conducting 
an alleged competitive business enter- 
prise in the name of the State—sup- 
ported by an appropriation of public 
money for expenses, and enjoying many 
special privileges—he is in fact engag- 
ed on behalf of the State of New York 
ia the confiscation of a legitimate pri- 
vate enterprise; and while this confis- 
cation is made legal by the provisions 
o. the Workmen’s Compensation Law 
there is no more right or occasion for 
tLe State to confiscate an important 
branch of the insurance business than 
to attempt similar trespass in other 
professions or trades. 

The great majority of the subscrib 
ers to the State Fund were well satis- 
fied clients of reputable insurance com- 
penies, with whom friendly, honorable 
and mutually beneficial business rela- 
tions had been established at an expen- 
diture of years of patient study and the 
application of the best thought and 
energy in building up an efficient or- 
ganization backed by millions of invest- 
ea capital and certain financial guar- 
antee to meet the needs of the .business 
world. 


HOW AND WHO? 

Now comes the State Government 
which invited and authorized the invest- 
ment of capital and has licensed and 
regulated the building of the business 
of insurance by reputable companies, 
and under the pretext of changed con- 
ditions resulting from the Workmen’s 
Compensation Law—and which in ef- 
fect does nothing but extend and at the 
same time limit the Employers’ Lia- 
bility for loss arising from industrial 
accidents—sets up a State department 
kuown as the State Fund, endows its 
creature with an appropriation of hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars of pub 
lic money, and many special privileges 
in defiance of the principle of equal op- 
portunity and in gross violation of the 
ati-discrimination laws of the State. 

This department of the State takes 
uy on itself the duty of confiscating the 
established insurance clientage of repu- 
table companies by means of deliberate 
and legalized bribery, frankly and 
openly admitting that established com- 
panies—who by large investment of 
capital and conservative and economi- 
cal management have acquired large 
surplus and reserve funds—have every 
natural advantage and that the natural 
preference of intelligent business men 
is for private enterprise as opposed to 
State management. 

Confronted by these overwhelming 
but nevertheless natural and obvious 
handicaps, namely: no established busi- 
ness, no surplus or reserve funds, hence 
1.0 guarantee back of its contracts and 
last and most important not wanted by 
intelligent business men, the State 
Fund must resort to bribery. (Undue 
reward for anything against justice is 
a bribe. Hobart.) 


First, the taxpayers of the State were. 


mulcted for a big appropriation to pay 
expenses for a period of years so that 
the average business man who prefers 
private enterprise to State management 
eculd be teased along by cut rates. 

This mulcting of all the taxpayers for 
the benefit of one class—the relatively 
small number of employers insuring in 
the State Fund—amounted during the 


first eighteen months of the Fund’s 
operation, according to its published 
financial statement, to 14.3 per cent. of 
the earned premiums, which figures at 
$273,785.88. During that same period 
the State Fund reports that it paid 
$547,541.45 in dividends to its policy- 
holders, therefore approximately eighty 
per cent. of these alleged dividends 
were made possible solely by reason 
of the big cash subsidy legally—but un- 
justly appropriated from the _ public 
treasury. 

Second, the State Fund must be free 
from taxes and other expenses imposed 
on private companies in order to in- 
crease the alleged dividend possibili- 
ties and to make the cut rate more 
tempting—all of which Manager Bald- 
win would have an intelligent public 
believe is working to eliminate a great 
economic ‘waste—and expects to be 
taken seriously. 

Third, the State Fund having no 
firpancial guarantee back of its con- 
tracts needs to be clothed with power 
te offer another bribe—the greatest 
buon of all—so the law was made to 
provide that those who pay their good 
money into the State Fund shall for- 
ever be relieved from all liability for 
personal injuries or death sustained by 
their employes. , 

This trading away of the inherent 
rights of injured workmen and their de- 
pendent wives and orphans as a bribe 
to tempt employers to subscribe to the 
State Fund is indefensible and repug- 
nant to every principle of decency and 
justice. 

The State offers no guarantee and 
agsumes absolutely no obligation to 
make good for the liability of employ- 
ers to employes, and the employes’ 
rights are wantonly sacrificed to induce 
patronage to the State Fund. 

Moreover, the State Fund occupies 
the unique position of being a law unto 
itself to a considerable extent. A 1916 
amendment to the Compensation law 
(at this writing not yet signed by the 
Governor) placed it under the super- 
vision of the Insurance Department in 
certain respects, but the Insurance De- 
partment has no authority to pass upon 
the adequacy of its premium rates, its 
peyment of dividends, or its underwrit- 
ing, practices. 

That the average business man— 
whose experience, common sense, and 
business intelligence makes him pre- 
fer private enterprise to State manage- 
ment—has not been easily influenced 
b- this delusive offer of “cheap insur- 
ance with immunity from liability” has 
obviously been a source of much dis- 
appointment and irritation to the man- 
ager of the State Fund and the tax 
spenders he represents. 

Shall the State Fund be allowed to 
keep the money advanced by the tax- 
poyers—ostensibly for expenses—and 
which is now shown by alleged divi- 
dend payments to have been wholly 
unnecessary? 

The State Fund has passed along a 
la’ger amount in alleged dividends to 
its subscribers to retain and encourage 
petronage than was taken from the pub- 
lic treasury for expenses. 

If the State Fund is able to pass out 
such large sums to its subscribers, then 
why should not the money which the 
taxpayers were unwillingly obliged to 
put. up for expenses be returned to the 
State treasury? 

In the interest of justice and econ- 
omy, why not amend the Compensation 
law so as to require that the State 
Fund—now so well established that it 
can pay big sums in dividends to its 
subscribers—shall repay to the State 
treasury the money advanced by the 
taxpayers of the State for alleged State 
Fund expenses? 


CAN YOU ANSWER THESE? 


ASSOCIATE ACTUARIAL QUERIES 


Would Know How to Distribute Com- 
pany’s Funds Among Many 
Classes of Investments 


The Casualty Actuarial and Statisti- 
cal Society is using a new series of 
examination papers for enrollment as 
associate. George D. Moore is chair- 
man of the examination committee; 
other members of which are H. E. 
Rvan,. Louis I. Dublin, Charles S&S. 
Forbes and G. F. Michelbacher. Some 
sample questions follow: 

The premium for a three-year steam 
boiler policy payable in one _ sum, 
amounts to $300. What loading should 
be applied, assuming 5 per cent. inter- 
est, if the premium is payable in three 
equal annual installments, and what 
loading should be applied, assuming 
5 per cent. interest, if the premium is 
payable in three annual installments 
of 50 per cent., 30 per cent. and 20 per 
cent. respectively? 

Assume that there are 100 men who 
desire to buy for their families the 
right to receive $500, at the end of the 
year in which they die; that all the 
men are now aged 30; that the limit 
of life for the group is age 33; that 20 
will die in the first, 30 in the second 
and 50 in the third year. What must 
ezch man pay for this right on the as- 
sumption that a 2 per cent. effective 
rete of interest can be earned? 

A claim under a workmen’s compen- 
sation policy is payable in weekly in- 
stallments of “X’ dollars for 300 weeks, 
l\crive a formula to obtain the present 
velue, assuming 6 per cent. effective 
rate of interest. 

A company is asked to issue personal 
accident insurance involving $100,000 
death benefit with double indemnity 
uader specified conditions, upon a risk 
aged 40, occupation given as “Stock 
Broker.” Inspection report states that 
aj plicant is known to be a moderate 
drinker, married and of fair reputation 
in meeting financial obligations. As 
the underwriter of the company, it is 
your duty to pass upon the risk. What 
recommendation would you make as to 
its acceptance? Give reasons. 

Draft a form of cancellation clause 
which would be applicable to a policy 
insuring ‘against liability for personal 
injury to an employe of the assured. 

What changes in underwriting prac- 
tice would be necessary in order to 


issue health insurance policies without 
the cancellation provision? Give 
reasons. 


A company is about to be organized 
with $750,000 capital and $250,000 sur- 
plus, to do a general casualty business. 
Assuming financial conditions of the 
present time, show how you would dis- 
tribute the company’s funds among the 
following classes of investments: 

Real estate, cash in banks, United 
States Government bonds, municipal 
bends, railway bonds, telephone bonds, 
mortgages on real estate, stock in other 
insurance companies, manufacturing 
stocks, bank stocks, railway stocks. 

Give reasons for your conclusions. 





$19.50 PREMIUM 


New Offer of Preferred Accident Insur- 
ance Co. in Connection With 30th 
Anniversary Policy 


The Preferred’s new “30th Anniver- 
sary Policy” is being well received by 
agents. The Company is offering this 
policy at $17 with the Company’s Auto- 
mobile Supplement, at $2.50, paying the 
following benefits: 

Death Weekly 
Benefit Indemnity 


For any ordinary accident. $2,500 $25 
For automobile accidents 5,0000 $25 
Travel and other double 

benefit accidents ...... 5,000 50 
BIMGAL PIOTMUM oon ic cccescccices $19.50 


This proposal, at less than the usual 
premium, pays 40 per cent. more than 
the usual weekly indemnity. 


ILL-ADVISED BULLETIN 





Comments of American Bankers’ Aggo. 
ciation Regarding Bonding Com. 
pany Cause Resentment 





The Bankers’ Association of a west. 
ern State recently published broadcast 
a bulletin severely condemning a cer. 
tain bonding company for refusing to 
pay a claim under a bank fidelity bong 
and alleging that the surety company 
was “evidently taking advantage of cer. 
tain technicalities contained in the 
form of bond.” 

The Fidelity & Casualty Co. Sharply 
criticises the action of the Bankers’ 
Association, saying: 

“It is amazing to us that a thing of 
this sort will be done by the bankers’ 
a-sociation of a. great State composed 
as it must be of responsible business 
executives reasonable and just in their 
ordinary dealings with the public and 
owing their success in life in large 
measure to their practice of looking at 
all sides of a given question and weigh. 
ing, all the evidence involved before de. 
ciding upon a basis of action. We find 
it hard to believe—indeed, we do not 
believe—that the real responsible heads 
of the association referred to author. 
ized the issuance of the bulletin in 
question after anything like a fair con- 
s:neration of the case. 

“The contention of the surety com- 
pany is, first, that the bank has in fact 
suffered no loss through the default 
of the person bonded because certain 
other persons were primarily liable for 
the loss involved and paid to the bank 
the full amount thereof; and, secondly, 
that the bank for a long time had 
knowledge of acts of fraud and dishon- 
esty on the part of the person bonded 
aud failed to impart such knowledge to 
the surety. 

“Now, we are not saying that the rep- 
resentations so made by the surety 
company are correct, because it is none 
ef our affair and we have not seen the 
papers in the case; but we are saying 
that it is preposterously unfair for the 
b:nkers’ association to characterize 
such an attitude on the part of the 
bending company as ‘evidently taking 
advantage of certain technicalities.’ 

“Is it a ‘technicality’ for a surety 
company to expect a bank to recognize 
the requirements of mere common hon- 
esty in its dealings with the surety? 
Is it a ‘technicality’ for the surety 
company to complain because a bank, 
knowing that its cashier is committing 
acts involving liability to the surety, 
rot only does not give the surety no- 
tice thereof, while there ig still time to 
stop the mischief, but permits the cash- 
ie. to go on with his speculations, with 
resultant heavy final loss?” 





GLOBE’S DAILY BULLETIN 


Available to Brokers Every Morning— 
To Contain New and Revised 
Compensation Rates 


The Globe Indemnity started on Mot- 
Cay the issuance of a daily bulletin. 
This bulletin is being published at the 
suggestion of several brokers and givés 


the .cw and revised rates on compel 
satic i nulgated by the 
Wor mp Inspection 
and tis placed on the 
coun » metropolitan department 
of t at 10 ery morning, 
which ‘s ea: thar ates may be 
secu down-tow2 
sour 3uch brokers 
as r 


UALTY CO. 
formerly 3 


Hu de W. jodiner 
sista j 0 fae complaint 
bure office of the 
Iusu s connect 
with of America 
in it 
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Local Agents 





[Special Talks With 








Some agents who have 


Bond been given power of at- 
Execution torney to execute bonds, 
Notices overlook the importance 


of promptly sending to 
the home Office the printed execution 
notices, 2 book of which is furnished 
evch agent who has been given author- 
ity to execute bonds, says the Fidelity 
& Deposit Co. Continuing, the Com- 
pany in its “Fidelity Journal,” says: 


“When these notices are received 
they are credited to the agents and are 
then forwarded to the departments 
handling the bonds where they are held 
until the receipt of the applications by 
the respective departments. 


‘If an application does not appear in 
due time after the receipt of the execu- 
tion notice, steps are taken to locate it. 
However, it is sometimes disclosed that 
ithas not been sent by the agent, and 
had it not been for the notice, the ap- 
pucation might have remained in the 
(fice of the agent for an indefinite 
period. Moreover, mail is frequently 
lost, and were it not for the receipt of 
these execution notices, the fact that 
the corresponding application had not 
vet been received would never be 
hought to light. In such an exigency 
the notices cause the home office to 
correspond with the agent with the re- 
sult that the loss of the mail is re- 
vealed. 


‘It has happened that a power of at- 
torney has been in force for several 
nonths without a single execution no- 
tice having been received from the 
agent. This naturally caused the home 
office to infer that he had not executed 
a bond under his power and that he 
was not actively soliciting the lines of 
business for which he was authorized, 
which naturally caused irquiry as to his 
cesirability as a representative of the 
Company. The result brought out the 
fact that he was a good producer and 
that he had in reality executed some 
bonds under his power, but had failed 
to send the home office execution no- 
tices. It can thus readily be seen that 
this failure on his part caused the home 
fice to form an erroneous opinion as 
to his activity. 

“The foregoing will illustrate how im- 
pertant it is for an agent to send the 
home office the notice on the day he 
executes the bond.” 


* * ~ 


If your brother agent is 


Don’t having success, just let 
Bea him succeed; go along 
Knocker quietly and say nothing 


about it unless you can 
congratulate him. Your turn will come 
it you have the push and staying quali- 
és. No one man is the whole show. 
I you see the town is coming along 
ulcely, feel good about it and be will- 
Ng to shove a little to help things 
ilong. Try to get some of the benefit 
ot the prosperity yourself. Maybe it 
lustly belongs to you. Boost! Don’t 
knock! 
Don’t stand around “beefing”: don’t 
vaste your time feeling sore because 
some other fellow his a little more sand 
tld a little more staying-at-work quality 
me as a result, a much better record 
an you, for that man will not help 
- Make your record. He hasn’t time. 
¢ keeps busy looking after his own 
ae. That is why his record 
f - and you are the loser. He has 
ay ‘ Docket the applications that you 
P to have. He gets praise and 
U get censure. It doesn’t pay any- 
a a knocker, says the “Federal 
= a little hustling yourself; get 
vill teet of the business; then you 
to a better and you will be a credit 
ad ur Company and its management, 
tho 4 satisfaction to yourself and 
8 dependent upon you. 





If you can say a good word, say it 
like a prince, but if you feel disposed 
to say something mean, keep your 
mouth shut; then no harm will come 
out :of your bad intentions except to 
yourself. No man ever helped himself 
up permanently by knocking down the 
other fellow. You may think you are 
profiting by it for the time being, but 
you are not; so boost! Don’t knock! 
You may need something yourself 
some day. You may have enough 
money to-day and to-morrow not have 
the price of a shave, so you cannot 
afford to be a knocker. 


If you get angry and feel disposed 
to throw something at someone, don’t 
throw a brick-bat; throw a good ordi- 
nary call which is equally as effective 
and not so offensive. When you reach 
a point where you want to be kicking 
all the time, just go around the corner 
and kick yourself, for if you feel. that 
way you are the one that needs it and 
almost anyone would be willing to help 
a little. Try to be useful! Don’t be a 
knocker! 


Widen your experience out over the 
plains of usefulness and it will not be 
impossible for you to have your name 
at the top of the hustlers’ list. If you 
go around knocking and kicking all the 
time you will never see your name on 
any list worth while. 





Owners’ Liability 
(Continued from page 17.) 


taken to mean civil suits which would 
determine the pecuniary liability of the 
defendant for injury to person or prop- 
erty; suits which, because of its prom- 
ised indemnity, the defendant was nec- 
essarily interested in defending. 


Only Insured Protected. 


An indemnity policy issued to a dis- 
tilling company provided that no action 
should lie except for money paid by 
the insured in satisfaction of a final 
judgment against him. While the por- 
icy was in force the automobile when 
operated by the company’s chauffeur 
was used to carry R., a director and 
general manager of the company, with 
some others to their homes. While so 
engaged it injured a horse, the owner 
of which sued R. The company re- 
quested the insurance company to de- 
fend the suit, which it failed to do. The 
insured company defended, but judg- 
ment was rendered against R., the in- 
sured company not being a party to the 
case. In an action by the insured com- 
pany on the policy it was held, Rock 
Springs Distilling Co. vs. Employes’ 
Indemnity Company of Philadelphia 
(1914), 160 Ky. 317, that, as the indem- 
nity company insured the distilling 
company and not R., the distilling com- 
pany could not, by its voluntary act in 
defending the suit against R., add to 
the liability of the indemnity company, 
and thus make it indemnify R. against 
the consequences of his negligence. 


Violation of Law. 


The Washington Supreme _ Cotrt 
holds, Taxicab Motor Co. vs. Pacific 
Coast Casualty Co. (1913), 73 Wash. 


631, that a policy of indemnity given to 
protect a taxicab company from liabil- 
ity for accidents to any persons caused 
by its taxicabs, limiting the liability 
of the company in elaborate and minute 
details, cannot be added to by parol 
to exempt the company from liability in 
case the cars were driven in any city 
street in excess of the city speed limit, 
if the policy contains no such exemp- 
tion. A policy of indemnity insurance 
is not void as against public policy be- 
cause it indemnifies against loss sus- 
tained in consequence of the violation 
of a statute fixing the speed limit for 
automobiles; since it may indemnify 
against such acts committed by ser- 








W. E. SMALL - 
A Strong Casualty Company 


ACCIDENT PLATE GLASS 
AUTOMOBILE 


BURGLARY 
AGENTS WANTED IN UNDEVELOPED TERRITORY 
Apply PETER EPES, Agency Manager, Home Office. 


Georgia Casualty Company 


MACON, GEORGIA 


President 


Surplus and Reserves over $800,000 


Writes the Following Forms of Casualty Insurance 


HEALTH LIABILITY 
ELEVATOR TEAMS 








HEAD OFFICE 


CHICAGO 


F. W. LAWSON 
General Manager 
Liability, Accident, 
Burglary, Boiler and 
Credit Insurance 





Established 1869. 


London Guarantee & Accident Co, 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 


F. J. WALTERS 


Resident Manager 
55 JOHN STREET 
New York 


Elmer A. Lord & Co. 
145 Milk St., Boston 


Resident Managers 
New England 


Ltd. 








HOME OFFICE, 


PLATE GLASS 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT 
AND HEALTH 


R. R. Cornell, Vice-Pres. 


The METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 
(Formerly The Metropolitan Plate Glass and Casualty Insurance Co.) 


47 CEDAR STREET 


CHARTERED 1874 


POLICIES 


EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 
S. Wm. Burton, Sec. 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 


OF THE MOST 
APPROVED FORMS 


Alonzo G. Brooks, Ass’t Sec 








PREPAREDNESS 








The ACCIDENT and HEALTH Business 
Is Growing Faster Than Any Other Casualty Line 
Are You Prepared to Write It? 
We Want Agents and We Are Prepared to Equip and Help 
Them! 


Prudential Casualty Company 


INDIANAPOLIS 








vants if not directed or participated in 
by the insured. 
Driven By Minor 

A city ordinance made it unlawful 
for any person under 18 years of age to 
drive an automobile “within the city 
limits.” An automobile, while being 
driven by the owner's 16-year-old son, 
ran over and killed a child. The owner 
held an indemnity policy, which pro- 
vided that it did not cover losses sus- 
tained while the automobile was being 


operated in violation of law. The 
Texas Court of Civil Appeals held, 
Royal Indemnity Co. vs. Schwartz 
(1915), 172 S. W. 581, that this pro- 


vision was sufficient to protect the in- 
surance company from loss on account 
of the death of the child, and from 
liability to pay costs recovered from 
the insured, if the ordinance was valid 
in fact. It was, however, held to be 
invalid for unreasonableness as invad- 
ing the rights of citizens by including 
within its regulated territory property 
other than streets and alleys, and over 
which the city had no control. 

Where Liability Not Loss Insured 

Against. 

A policy provided that if any person 
should sustain bodily injury by acci- 
dent by reason of the use of the auto- 
mobile specified, for which injury the 


insured was or was alleged to be lia- 
ble, the company would indemnify him 
against such liability and would pay 
all costs incurred with the company’s 


written consent. It was held, Roydl 
Indemnity Co. vs. Schwartz (1915), 172 
S. W. 581, that the policy indemnified 


against liability as distinguished from 
loss; and hence, having refused to de- 
fend an action against the insured for 
injuries, the company was liable for a 
reasonable attorney's fee, for which the 
insured contracted and was liable, al- 
though the insured had not paid it. 


Grounds of Defense. 
An indemnity company after having 


assumed the defense against the in- 
sured for wrongful death in which 
judgment went against the insured, 


cannot, it is held, Taxicab Motor Co. 
vs. Pacific Coast Casualty Co. (1913), 
73 Wash. 631, defend an action on the 
policy on a ground which would have 
been a defense and was not urged in 
the former action, such as that the 
death was due to the malpractice of a 
physician. 





David Van Schaack, manager of the 
publicity department of the Aetna Ac- 
cident and Liability Department, is the 
proud owner of a new Winton Six. 
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“Two of the Oldest and Strongest Fire Insurance Companies of France” 


GENERAL FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PARIS, FRANCE 


ESTABLISHED 1819 


URBAINE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PARIS, FRANCE 


ESTABLISHED 1838 


== \\ & \\ 


Agencies Desired in the Principal Cities and Towns 


FRED. S. JAMES FRED. S. JAMES & C oO. GEO. W. BLOSSOM 


United States Managers C. B. G. GAILLARD Nat 


E. E. WAKEFIELD 
Ass’t Manager No. 123 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK CITY Agency Supt. i; 
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ONE OF THE BEST FORMS OF a ot aes a ae 
INSURANCE EVER DEVISED IS THE ry la) . Dasa: ry 
5 e Da ‘ 
9 e « ae Spec 
Equitable’s Life Income Policy | veuwes A 
EMBODYING A bal ” sf a 
NEW DISABILITY CLAUSE i H rl 
IOIUUIVULUUOIVULNLUOUNOLUELUULULUTUUOLULLLLULLULUUUUULLALULU HLH : es 
Under this latest form, if the Insured be- é s & at 
comes totally and permanently disabled he -4 | ; ral 
receives an income for life, without reduc- tai £ ne 
ing the income payable to the Beneficiary bay i et 
after his death, any sums thus paid to him «. cs C 
being in addition to and not in place of the ‘ he 
income the Beneficiary will subsequently ‘ 4 
receive. Itisa form that may fairly be said te a 
to sell itself. Those seeking the latest and * ro 
best in life insurance will do well to £ of 
e “+: investigate. ; 3 4 Pp 
Mn + ey ae wa " a = — ie & _ " ee ; : ny" 
THE EQUITABLE : “A NATIONAL, € UNION | @ f= 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE U. S. a EPAREDN 4 neo 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK SGSEERUEREREREMEVECEEEEDS | 
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part, 
San Francisco Losses ; 


Amounting to $4,522,905.00 Liverpool Over $147. 009 600.00 Yerk 
paid PROMPTLY IN CASH 3 ant 
1ited States re 


WITHOUT DISCOUNT, from Losses Pa:< in the i's 


funds largely supplied by head nD _ to be 
office in Liverpool AND HENRY W. EATON, MANAGER Mu 








G. ¥ OY), DEF MANAGER ms 
AND Globe J. B ALR rY MANAGER — 
U. S. Gash Assets, Dec. 31, 1914 $14,814,383.94 , wienenee 
Surplus, - - - ~ 4,841,887.19 In DIR 
Losses Paid by Chicago Fire, 1871  3,239,491.00 surance ) 
, NEW YORK < OFFICE = 


Losses Paid by Boston Fire, 1872  1,427,290.00 
Losses Paid by Baltimore Fire, 1904 1,051,543,00 LIMITED 80 William Street Pre 1 








